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CAMPUS COMMENTS 

From October to January it has been my privilege 
to visit some fifty campuses in various regions from 
Florida to British Colombia, to attend two of the 
national student meetings at Christmastime, and to 
be present at two state-wide student gatherings. 

The more one sees, the less one seems to know. It 
is exceedingly dangerous to generalize about student 
thinking. 
parisons between one section of the country and an- 
other. between the students of the student Christian 
associations and those of the church-related agencies, 
or between any other groupings of Christian students 
one might suggest. It is even dangerous to make gen- 
eralizations about “Christian” students in general as 
against students who are not active in Christian organ- 
izations. 

It is at this latter point that something needs to be 
said—and done! What is the difference after all be- 
tween the students we reach in our Christian work 
and the ones we do not reach? What are we accom- 
plishing as Christian students and student leaders? 
To raise this question is not to imply that we are not 
a part of a magnificent enterprise. 


It is also dangerous to draw sweeping com- 


God is using in 
a mighty way the organizations through which we 
work. 

But the world today is groaning out some questions 
in its blood-drenched agony: what is behind our pres- 
ent chaos? is there really a God at work? what is the 
nature and destiny of man in the face of such suffer- 
ing? what do you Christians have to say? what are 
you going to do about it? 

The Christian students of America are honor-bound, 
so long as they claim to be Christians, to make some 
kind of reply. If we don’t have something to say and 
do that goes beyond the words and deeds of those who 
cry to us from outside the Christian community, then 
either the Christian faith is not the way of salvation 
for the world or we who call ourselves Christian have 
not grasped the Christian faith. 

It is here that one can generalize. By and large 
the Christian students of America are imbued with 
great ideals. Many are ready to die for them. But 





they need to be helped—and to help themselves—to a 
deeper rooting for their high impulses. Their pur- 


poses are not firmly enough anchored to some all- 
encompassing belief about the universe, some un- 
quenchable faith in a majestic God who is working 
out His Will for the world, and whom we can serve 
in definite and relevant ways. In terms of an articu- 
late philosophy about the character of our universe, 


many of the students 


who are Christians seem as 





baffled as anyone else. There often seems little dif- 
ference between the students who are active as Chris- 
tians and those who are not. They all are frequently 
at a loss to put things together, and still to come out 
on top. 

Why couldn’t every local student Christian group 
plan its program for the months ahead so as to in- 
clude a wrestling with such questions as these: what 
does it really mean to be a Christian anyway? what 
is distinctive in the Christian faith that gives us a clue 
to the meaning and solution of our present world 
distress? what can we actually do to make the knowl- 
edge of this Christian world view known and effective 
around the earth? To resolutely tackle these prob- 
lems might help to deepen even further the splendid 
job now. being done by Christian students across the 
country. And it would lead us inescapably to a larger 
grasp of the missionary enterprise as indispensable in 
the building of Christian world understanding. 

R. H. Epwin Espy 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN JAPAN 


Those who are responsible for the expansionist pro- 
gram of Japan, which has finally resulted in war with 
the United States and Great Britain, are apparently 
convinced that the use of military force is the only 
way to secure: first, a recognition of the equal worth 
of the Japanese race with the white race, and, second, 
the access to necessary raw materials for the building 
of a self-contained economy. 

Merely defeating Japan by the use of superior 
force will not convince her to the contrary. We shall 
need to go further and by definitive actions recognize 
her right to a status of equality, and by positive plan- 
ning secure for her whatever of justice and opportunity 
the situation requires. If in these terms we can win 
the peace, it is possible that future relationships may 
hold even greater promise than those of the past eighty 
years, the early decades of which witnessed most cor- 
dial reciprocal relationships. 

It is difficult now to see how people who have be- 
come “enemies” can soon cooperate in the intimate 
associations that have characterized the past eight 
decades of missionary work in Japan. In any case 
it is clear that we shall not go back again on the same 
basis as before. From now on we shall need to work 
more definitely under the Japanese Church, but if 
Christian principles can be brought to bear upon the 
settlements which must come after the war, it is pos- 
sible to imagine an even more fruitful day ahead for 
Christian westerners as collaborators and associates in 
Christian work in Japan. Lumay J. SHAFER 








“ARE YOU STILL SENDING 
MISSIONARIES?” 

This question was the one asked many, many times 
at the second National Methodist Student Conference 
as students met in the Creative Interest Group for 
those interested in Vocations within the Church. The 
answer was always the same—‘Yes, as long as the 
United States government gives permission for sail- 
ing and we can get passage, we will send mission- 
aries.” The training for this missionary service may 
be different. Skills may be developed along other lines 
than those required for missionary service in earlier 
days. Plans for reconstruction — physical, mental, 
spiritual—must be made and carried out. A better 
understanding of the political, economic, social and 
religious background of the country to which one is 
sent is a greater necessity than ever. 

The opportunity for specialized training and ex- 
perience is being seized by many of the Mission 
Boards during this time when fewer missionaries can 
get permission to sail. One Board is searching for 
twenty-five young people to take specialized training 
during the next year for future foreign missionary 
service. Nurses, doctors, rural specialists, teachers of 
all kinds and people with theological training are 
needed. Young people are responding to these needs 
because they recognize that the best way to develop 
world understanding is through a deeper understand- 
ing and living of the Eternal Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Discipline in training and in experience as well as a 
long look into the future is required for these new 
missionaries who will be sent. Only those who can 
meet exacting requirements can be considered because 
the need challenges the best. 

Yes, we are sending missionaries. We may be hin- 
dered by war, but the Mission Boards are planning 
to continue to send missionaries as long as they are 
able, and to have people in preparation so that many 
may go as soon as transportation permits. 


RutH Ransom 


THE BOOKNOOK 
DOCTOR IN ARABIA By Paul W. Harrison 

Harrison is a name in the annals of medical missions 
which is linked with those of Schweitzer and Judd. 
And justifiably so. At the outset of his book he in- 
dicates that while others at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School were discussing their area of future practice 
he decided in a matter of fact way that his would be 
Arabia. This was the beginning of one of the most 
fruitful ministries to the Moslem world that has been 
conducted. Dr. Harrison, who enjoys a reputation 
as one of the foremost surgeons in the world, is now 
a prime mover of a large hospital in southern Arabia 
and carries on, in addition to his work there, extensive 
work in outlying communities. 

Yet throughout the feverish activity of the hospital 
there shines a purpose which is over and above that 
of medical service. From the deep love of people 
which moves within Paul Harrison there springs a 
desire to help establish, as regards the faith of the 
people, the living Kingdom of God. This is, perhaps. 
inevitable. For it is as a loyal citizen of that King- 
dom that Dr. Harrison is carrying on his thrilling 
work in this most difficult country. (Cloth, $3.00) 


MISSIONARY HEADLINES 
Since the last World War two French Mandates have 


come and almost gone. The French Cameroun and 
Syria are both now under Free French advice, the 
latter about to achieve a long-sought independence 
In each area great advances for Christ are being made 
despite the uncertainties of the political situation, 





In the Far East life grows daily more uncertain, 
War clouds are denser, hang lower, forming a 
backdrop for the stage upon which the fateful dram, 
of man’s destiny is being played. At front stage rj 
is being enacted a scene which attracts attention, 4 
group of dynamic people, representing less thay 
1/1000 of their island country’s population, are speak. 
ing in low yet distinct voices indicative of their quiet 
confidence. They have determined to take a step which 
all Christendom has longed but thus far failed to take 

the union of the Protestant denominations. 

Whatever one may consider the contributary causes, 
this act upon the part of the Japanese Protestants js 
destined eventually to influence the whole world Chris. 
tian community. 





“Any survey of the Christian Movement in India 
brings vividly to the consciousness that we live in a 
day of expanding opportunities. Many Christian 
leaders tell of potential movements held up through 
lack of workers. From five districts groups of people 
travel continually to neighboring districts to ask for 
Christian instruction. All this sums up to a mul- 
tiplication of opportunity. The Christian Movement 
no longer needs to be seeking openings—it ought to be 
entering opened doors; it ought to be buying up un. 
dreamed of opportunity.” 


Condensed from the United Church Review 
and Foreign Affairs Bulletin. December, 1941. 


Key to Denominational and Other Agencies: 


AB—American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

ABC—American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

AUC—The American University at Cairo, 1000 Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

CB—General Mission Board, Church of the Brethren, 22 South 
State Street, Elgin, Illinois. 

ER—Board of International Missions, Evangelical and Re 
formed Church, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

M—Board of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 

Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

PC—Philippine Committee, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

PE—Protestant Episopal Church, Church Missions House, 281 

Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

PUSA—The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 156 Fitth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, Post Office Box 330, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

UB—Foreign Missionary Society, United Brethren in Christ. 
1409 United Brethren Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
UCMS—The United Christian Missionary Society, Disciples of 

Christ, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

UTM—The Unevangelized Tribes Mission, 147-B West School 
Lane, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

WUL—The Women’s Missionary Society, The United Lutheran 
Church in America, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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| CALLS TO MISSIONARY SERVICE 





have ‘RICULTURAL Bengal-Orissa. One teacher for Technical School. AB 
| and | AGRI | Bengal-Orissa. One teacher-administrator. WAB 
> the | AFRICA One couple with agricultural and industrial training. Jongoon. One teacher for Preston Institute. AB 
ete, | Ansett ‘hs » some training in education also. M Kurnool. One teacher. AB 
Made | seas Reve = ; . South India. Two teacher-administrators. WAB 
2 =f = BRAZIL ali sp PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
East Brazil. One‘agricultural specialist. Philippine Islands. One educational couple—union. PC 
tain BURMA ) = Philippine Islands. One couple, literature and journalism— 
dark | Kentung. One agricultural specialist. AB _union. ; & PC 
Philippine Islands. Three women trained in religious educa- 
‘ama BUSINESS tion. M 
igh RICA Philippine Islands. One kindergartner. M 
A ae One assistant business man. SP Philippine Islands. Two teachers. : ’ AB 
an : Iloilo. Director for Student Christian Center. WAB 
2 EDUCATIONAL PUERTO RICO 
ulet — Puerto Rico. One educational couple—interdenominational. 
Lich AFRICA : UCMS 
3 firica. One couple. CB ; — 
ake Ajrica. One woman. CB Puerto Rico. One educational couple. UCMS 
Africa. One couple. UB SYRIA 
Ses, Belgian Congo. Two teacher-administrators. WAB Aleppo. Young woman teacher in Girls’ High Schol, for sci- 
sis |  Bulape. One educational man. SP ence, mathematics or English. Career appointment. ABC 
ris. Inanda, Young woman to teach general academic subjects ot Beirut. Married man for Near East School of Theology. Ca- 
home economics in Inanda Seminary. Experience in teach reer appointment. Thoroughly trained with practical ex- 
ing and rural life. ABC perience. ABC 
. ‘uebo. One educational man. SP no ila 
dia roe One male teacher for Central School. ~ g TURKEY ' re ; 
La er epee , wee bie Istanbul. Young woman to teach English in the American 
Luebo. One lady teacher for Central School, able to teach : 
an i setae Voonsh, sp Academy. rhree year term. ABC 
oe . oe ; Izmir. Two young women, both on three year appointment. 
gh North Africa. One young woman with training in social Aas 3 
One to teach mathematics and the other elementary science. 
dle work. M . 
ie ABC 
or BRAZIL Tarsus. Young man for American College to teach mathe- 
iL. East Brazil. One single woman teacher. SP matics. Three year term. ABC 
nt East Brazil. Two teachers who could engage in primary, sec- 
be ondary or agricultural work. SP EVANGELISTIC 
n- West Brazil. One single lady missionary. Teacher for Bible AFRICA ° 
Training School—teacher of nursing and hygiene. SP Ajrica. One couple. CB 
; BURMA Africa. One couple. UB 
: Burma. Teacher-administrator for home economics. WAB Africa. One couple—man experienced printer and evangelist. 
: Burma. Teacher for Judson College with M.A. in English UCMS 
WAB Africa. Two couples—medical and evangelistic. UCMS 
CHILE Angola. One couple for evangelistic-educational work. M 
Chile. Educational administrator for the Boys Secondary Angola. Ordained married man with educational experience. 
n School. A.M. degree and experience in teaching. PUSA Also experience in rural life and work. ABC 
re Belgian Congo. Three evangelistic-educational couples. AB 
CHINA ” ; : Lubondai. One evangelistic man. SP 
China. Fight teachers to go into Middle Schools. M Natal. Two ordained married men under career appointment. 
and a caphene o ithe Aen peng or oec8g: b. One for general field work with churches, the other to 
Chi ; ra ale 86 nee~ se oa work toward training pastors. ABC 
shina. One single woman teacher for a high school. ER 
China. One agricultural college graduate teacher. ER BRAZIL 
East China. Two teachers. AB Brazil. Three couples for evangelistic work. M 
East China. Two teacher-administrators. WAB Brazil. Teacher with educational major and theological train- 
Foochow. Young woman teacher of music and English for ing. M 
girls school, temporarily in Shaowu. ABC Brazil. One evangelistic couple for pioneer work in the in- 
South China. One teacher. AB terior. PUSA 
South China. One teacher-administrator. WAB East Brazil. Two evangelistic couples. SP S 
West China. One teacher. AB East Brazil. One evangelist for Indian work. SP 
WetChine, Onc tenchereduinisietes. WAB East Brazil. One evangelist for Matto Grosso field. SP 
North Brazil. Three evangelistic couples. SP 
COLOMBIA West Brazil. One evangelistic couple. SP 
Colombia. Educational couple for Bogota School development ; 
into a co-educational Junior College. PUSA BURMA 
ee, Burma, One evangelist. WAB 
EGY PT Burma. Two ordained men and wives. AB 
Cairo. One teacher of Social Science and Physical Educa Kachin Area. Ordained man and wife. AB 
a tion. - ; \l U Karen. Ordained man and wife. AB 
airo. One teacher for Science and Mathematics. AUS Northern Chin Area. Ordained man and wife. AB 
INDIA Southern Chin Area. Ordained man and wife. AB 
India. Single man trained in Physical Education for college CHINA 
grade work. M China. One couple. CB 
India. Five women trained for primary school work with in China. Three women. CB 
terest in evangelism. M China. One evangelistic couple to spend next year in language 
India. One couple—medical and educational. UCMS study. PUSA 
{hmednagar. Young woman for Bible Training School. Career China. Two single women evangelists. ER 


appointment. Village extension work. ABC China. Two evangelistic couples. : ER 














China. Two women evangelists. aS 
China. One evangelistic couple. SP 
China. Four single men or young couples for evangelistic 

work. M 


East China. 
East China. 
Shaowu. 


Ordained man and wife. AB 
WAB 


man on career appointment to 


Two evangelists. 


Ordained married 


build up a Christian community. ABC 
South China. Two educational-evangelists. WAB 
South China. One evangelist. WAB 
South China. Two ordained men and wives. AB 
West China. Two ordained men and wives. AB 
COLOMBIA 
Atioquia. One ordained man and wife for evangelistic work. 
PUSA 
Atlantica. One ordained man and wife for evangelistic work. 
PUSA 
Cartegena. One ordained man and wife for evangelistic work. 
PUSA 
Tolima. One ordained man and wife for evangelistic work. 
PUSA 
INDIA 
India. One evangelistic couple. UCMS 
India. One evangelistic woman. UCMS 
India. Two single men for pastorates of English speaking 
churches. M 
India. One couple. CB 
{ssam. Ordained man for work among the Nagas. AB 
4ssam. Ordained man for work among the Garos. AB 
Assam. Ordained man for work among the Brahmaputra 
Valley. AB 
Bengal-Orissa. One ordained man and wife. AB 
South India. Two ordained men and wives. AB 
MEXICO 
Vexico. Three evangelistic couples. SP 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Philippine Islands. Two ordained men and wives. AB 
INDUSTRIAL 
AFRICA 
Liberia. One couple to act as Department Head in Industrial 
School. M 
MISCELLANEOUS 
AFRICA 


Belgian Congo. 


Twenty new recruits needed—doctors, nurses 


and practical missionaries. UTM 
MEDICAL (NURSES) 
AFRICA 
Africa. One nurse. UB 
Belgian Congo. One nurse. WAB 
Kasha. One nurse. SP 
Liberia. Nurse with teaching experience. PE 
Vboi. One nurse. SP 
ALASKA 
Alaska. Two nurses. PE 
BURMA 
Burma. One nurse. WAB 
CHINA 
China. One nurse. CB 
China. One nurse. ER 
China. Two nurses. SP 
COLOMBIA 
Vedellin. One nurse in the Amalgamated School and City 
work. PUSA 
Guatemala. One nurse for Indian work in the interior. PUSA 
INDIA 
India. One public health nurse for rural work. M 
India. Two nurses trained in nursing education. M 
South India. Two nurses. WAB 
TURKEY 


Gaziantep. Young woman, registered nurse, on careet appoint 


(BE 


ment. 


MEDICAL (PHYSICIANS) 


AFRICA 

Africa. Two doctors. 

Angola. Physician and wife on career appointment, Invol 
surgery and supervision of clinics and nurses’ training, Abe 

Angola. Physician and wife on career appointment, General 
practice and training of assistants. AB 

Belgian Congo. One physician. WAR 

Belgian Congo. One physician. UCMs 

Belgian Congo. Two physicians. AR 

Liberia. One doctor. WUL 

Liberia. Physician and surgeon. 

Southern Rhodesia. Physician and wife on career SErVigg 
School clinics and nurses’ training school. ABC 

BURMA 

Burma, One physician. WAB 

CEYLON 

Inuvil. Woman physician on career appointment. Adminis. 
tration of maternity hospital. ABC 

CHINA 

China. One doctor. ER 

China. Two doctors. SP 

China. One woman doctor. Sp 

China. One doctor. CB 

East China. One physician. AB 

Foochow. 


A married man, an internist, on career appointment 
in Union hospital. ABC 


Shaowu. Physician and wife on career appointment. Hospital 


supervision and training of Chinese. ABC 
South China. One physician. AB 
Taiku. Physician and wife on career appointment. Well 
equipped hospital and two Chinese physicians. ABC 
West China. One physician. WAB 
West China. One physician. AB 
INDIA 
India. One man surgeon. M 
Assam. Physician for hospital. AB 
Assam. Physician for hospital in Brahmaputra Valley. AB 
Assam. One physician. WAB 
Vadura. Woman physician on career appointment. ABC 
South India. -One physician. WAB 
Wai. A surgeon and wife on career appointment. Modern 
hospital. ABC 
RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL 
CHINA 
Paotingfu. Young woman under career appointment to work 


in a widespread rural field in the homes and churches. ABC 
Shaowu. Young woman under career appointment for com- 
munity service in homes and churches. ABC 
Tientsin. Young woman under career appointment to work 


in connection with the churches in community service. ABC 
INDIA 
Bombay. Married man, well trained. to supervise the Nagpada 


Neighborhood House located in a densely populated sec- 


tion of the city. ABC 





WHO'S WHO 


Dr. Luman J. Shafer: Secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, with special responsibility for the work in 
China and Japan. 


Wiss Ruth Ransom: Secretary of Missionary Person- 
nel, Board of Missions and Church Extension of 


the Methodist Church. 


Mr. R. H. Edwin Espy: General Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 
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EDITORIALS 


Our Special Job 


We hate to mention it, at a time when every student 
is occupied with doing something about the war, but 
unadulterated social action has its limits for a student 
Christian group, even in national emergency. True— 
setlement houses, relief drives, civilian defense, and 
like activities are a necessary part of Christian service, 
whether the individual participates through a Christian 
group, Or individually. Through them the student ex- 
presses his faith in terms which an unbelieving world 
understands, and makes his mark on a warring social 
order. But such services are not the source of his 
faith. They are rather the material on which it thrives. 
Social action does not interpret itself, it rather chal- 
lenges the student to find its meaning in the resources 
of his religion, and to choose the most valuable of. its 
myriad forms. 

An organized Christian group has a special job to- 
day in social work, as counselor as well as agent. It 
must not only help students to express their convic- 
tions in action, it must also, even in war, seek to under- 
stand more fully what those Christian convictions are, 
and how they inflluence us in choosing our course. Our 
religion gives to us, even in the strongest pressure of 
events, the rare gift of perspective on the struggle we 
are in. In our faith we can see values which transcend 
all boundaries, which we must work to extend. Through 
it we can see our own humble position and moral in- 
adequacy, as individuals and as a nation, before God. 
If we can give to ourselves and to our colleges some 
vision of that Christian outlook on the job ahead we 
will have performed a great service. But it is a service 
which requires serious and pointed discussion, inspired 
by worship and using our action as material. A Chris- 
tian group which neglects any one of these three essen- 
tials can rightly be branded as irrelevant during war- 
time. 


John R. Mott 


If credit for anything constructive that Christian stu- 
dents are doing in the world today can be concentrated 
in one spot, probably that spot is John R. Mott. More 
instrumental than any other one individual in steering 
the course of student Christian movements around the 
world, Dr. Mott last month began retiring from several 
of the numerous offices he has been holding in Christen- 
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dom. He turned in his resignation as chairman of the 
International Missionary Council, the most representa- 
tive body of Christians, nationally and denominationally, 
in history. 

While he was still a student at Cornell University, 
John R. Mott helped found the Student Volunteer 
Movement. He served as chairman of its executive 
committee until 1920. After Cornell he began his life- 
long connection with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and he began it in the work he loved most 
dearly, with students. He was student secretary until 
1915, when he became general secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 


Dr. Mott is a creative genius for spiritual leadership, 
and one of the world’s busiest travelers. In 1895, in 
Sweden, he helped organize the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, which soon had national units on every 
continent of the globe. In 1910 he was a prime mover 
in the first meeting of the Internation! Missionary 
Council, and it was the chairmanship of that body 
which he resigned in January. Tested by the fruits of 
his missionary zeal, John R. Mott ranks with St. Paul, 
Xavier, Livingstone, Carey. And Dr. Mott has this 
much over his famed missionary predecessors: he’s not 
yet finished. 

Following Dr. Mott into the chairmanship of the 
IMC is Bishop James C. Baker of California. Bishop 
Baker, while he was a pastor to students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, founded the Wesley Foundation 
movement for Methodist students on non-Methodist 
campuses. Here are two men of whom the fellowship 
of Christian students can well be proud, the one as he 
begins to relinquish the heavy burdens of direct church 
leadership, the other as he takes them on. 


Brotherhood 


Interfaith cooperation in America hit a new high dur- 
ing the National Conference of Christians and Jews’ 
“Brotherhood Week” last month, when a group of 
leaders of all religions in the Jewish-Christian tradition 
produced a statement of their common ground of faith 
and morality. It was by that step that Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants frankly acknowledged that there was a 
positive and active brotherhood among them, which 
allowed them for the first time to discard the outworn 








negative terms, “tolerance” and “good will.” Through 
it they showed forcefully to thoughtful Christians and 
Jews throughout the county, that all religion, all belief 
in God and in the worth of the human being, faces a 
common problem in the pressures of a world in war. 
The opponents of each faith are not the others but the 
dangerous dynamics of a fascist religion abroad, and 
the fatal stagnation of a secular negative liberalism in 
our own country. 

Brotherhood Week, however, could only point the 
way to interfaith action. It could only dramatize a truth 
—that whether or not we would have it otherwise, we 
live side by side in a world community of God’s crea- 
tures, and that our sense of brotherhood grows as each 
of us deepens his own faith and brings it to bear on life. 
The challenge to the Student Christian Movement is to 
make that trans-racial and trans-religious brotherhood 
real not only by exploring our own spiritual resources, 
but by a vigorous program of practical interfaith 
cooperation as religious groups face the problems of the 
campus and community. 


Food 


One of the most inspiring and yet provoking tales to 
come out of Europe with Roland Elliott, is the story 
of a small group of American Mennonites in a town of 
southern France. It is inspiring, because it is the story 
of a small group of Christians who defied the edicts of 
public opinion and the demands of military strategy 
alike in the name of their faith, to bring food from 
overseas to the homeless refugee children under their 
care. It is provoking, because it brings again before 
our mind and uneasy conscience, the whole problem of 
starvation which grips the conquered and dependent 
nations of Hitler’s empire. 

There is no denying the effect on the French of this 
group of determined pacifists. To hundreds they have 
become the symbol of that which still exists of charity 
and concern for human welfare in a stricken world, a 
symbol which, ironically to us who repudiated them, 
goes by the titles of “American” and “Christian”. They 
have proved by experience that not only can the destitute 
children of Vichy France be fed, but the dividends on 
that food come back a thousand-fold in terms of healthy 
and grateful youth in the future world, and in terms 
of proof to a questioning starving people, that Chris- 
tians, at least, still have concern for their fate and a will 
to help. 

Yet the question is not as easily solved as that, for 
it is only the limits of the Mennonite and Quaker feed- 
ing program which renders it effective. The citizens 
of Marseilles have seen too many food relief cargoes 
piled directly onto trains for Berlin, to harbor any 
illusions of the value of extensive help from abroad, 
and none know better than the French themselves that 
even the carefully supervised consumer distribution 
practiced by the Quakers could not get around the Nazi 
rationing system on a large scale. What feeding of 
Europe is done in the war, must continue to be sym- 
bolic rather than extensive ,and carefully selective in 
its beneficiaries. 





The Madamissimo 


A passionately held conviction of many Americang_ 
judging by some of the diatribes against Mrs, Ry 
Roosevelt—is that woman’s place is in the home. Ne 
so the Chinese. Madame Chiang has captured the im 
agination of the Chinese nation and has its whole 
support. Recently, on the occasion of General Chj 
historic visit to India, Madame Chiang shared 
in the consultations between leaders of the two nat; 
This happened in Asia, where woman is still often, 
chattel. Product of Christian missions, daughter of , 
Methodist lay preacher, fearless Christian witness j 
her own right, she embodies the liberation which the 
missionary enterprise has brought to the women of Agy 


Light in the East 


Students in remote Ahmednagar (as in Bostop 
Akron, and Los Angeles), listen with tense interest jj 
the daily news reports. A recent letter from missigg. 
ary Edna Long tells of a group of Indian students sy. 
ting around the fire, listening to the radio bulletins 
Then, “What did those young Hindus think . . . thoy 
young men who would not harm even an insect? Hoy 
tenaciously we had believed that peace would triumph 
over hatred, that brotherhood would prevail. But tha 
peace of 1918, born out of vengeance, could not lag 
Are we not all to blame for this debacle? Could, 
united Christendom have prevented the catastrophe of 
a second world war? It is such questions that perplex 
us as we preach the gospel to those about us. . 
Perhaps in India, where the seeds of non-violence have 
taken root, there is now a generation of men who wil 
teach the world the way of love, the way of peace.” 

Westerners are proud. Will we listen when the war 
is over, to the counsel of our eastern comrades? 
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The Christian as Soldier 


John C. Bennett 


* 


Must a Christian who is a soldier suspend his Christian loyalty for the duration 
of the war, even though he believes that the task of the soldier is a necessary task? 


J HAVE been asked to write an answer to that ques- 
tion. I do so with some hesitation because I have never 
heen a soldier myself. Also, I should say that I write 
out of a background that is essentially the same so far 
as war and all things military are concerned as that of 
the vast majority of those who have been influenced 
by the Student Christian Movement in the past twenty 
years. Moral rejection of the deeds of war and intel- 
lectual doubt concerning the possibility of good conse- 
quences coming from war have been as natural to me 
as they are to the student conferences which readers of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN have attended. And yet, I must 
answer the question with which I have begun this ar- 
ticle with an emphatic, No. 


THE first point that must be cleared up is the nature 
of Christian obligation itself. If one starts with the 
conviction that essential to Christianity is the law of 
non-violence, then it is quite obvious that deliberate 
participation in the violence of war is a departure from 
essential Christianity. If words of Jesus concerning 
non-resistance or the behavior of Jesus in the face of 
the evils which confronted him are taken to imply a 
particular pattern of conduct which must be imposed on 
every human situation regardless of the alternatives in 
that situation, then it is clear that the Christian cannot 
be a soldier without giving up something that is central 
in Christianity. But I do not see in Christianity such 
an absolute law of non-violence, such a rigid pattern 
of action. It is true that the essence of the Christian 
life is love for all neighbors, including enemies. It is 
true that the Christian should seek to do that which he 
believes to be God’s will for him in his situation and 
he knows that God is the God of all nations. But it is 
also true that the Christian finds himself at times in a 
situation in which, twist and turn as he may, he can 
find no pattern of conduct that in its externals does not 
seem to be a violation of love, which does not seem 
opposed to the teaching and example of Jesus. Whether 
or not such a dilemma can ever confront the Christian 
can best be discussed by referring to this war. 


THIS article is not intended to convey a full inter- 
pretation of the present war in the light of all possible 
objections but rather to suggest that, if a particular in- 
terpretation is correct in its essentials, then there is rea- 
son for the Christian to be a soldier. That interpreta- 
tion can be summed up by saying that to fight now 
against the Axis powers is less surely destructive of 
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personal values than surrender to them. So long as 
there is fighting there is a kind of life and with it hope 
for the future. But where there ‘is the “peace” of sur- 
render there is a kind of death, the death of despair 
that is relieved only by the knowledge that elsewhere 
men are still fighting. One reason for the difficulty in 
accepting this conclusion is that the opinions of many 
of us about fighting, or at least of those who have helped 
to form our opinions, became crystallized when it was 
quite apparent that of all the possible evils known to 
modern man, the evil of war itself was the most de- 
vastating. But there has arisen in recent years a new 
evil on which we did not reckon, the evil of total tyranny 
spread by military conquest. When our opinions about 
war were crystallized we did not imagine the possibility 
of what we now know to be a fact. Today for the 
nation there is only one alternative to resistance. That 
alternative has nothing to do with pacifism, for it is 
surrender to and then collaboration with the Nazis and 
their allies. A powerful nation such as America might 
have surrendered and collaborated in a less obvious way 
than the France of Vichy. But if we were not fighting, 
we would in fact purchase our immunity from war at 
the expense of those who are still fighting or who have 
been conquered. Many nations have officially surren- 
dered but are not collaborating because they are keep- 
ing up their resistance by methods which may be psycho- 
logical rather than military but which are not pacifistic 
and at the first opportunity they will fight again. No 
man can foretell the future and promise that the conse- 
quences of war twenty years from now will be less 
evil than the consequences of a policy of surrender. All 
that we can say with assurance is that by continuing 
resistance against the Axis powers in their attempt to 
organize the world we gain the possibility of a civiliza- 
tion that is consistent with our aspirations for freedom 
and justice. If we lose there is no possibility of such 
a civilization until some future time when resistance 
may become effective. If we win we may, of course, 
throw away the possibility ourselves. That we are 
almost sure to do, if in the meantime we suspend our 
Christianity that we may fight with an easy conscience. 


THESE general considerations do not help us much 
as we face the prospect of having to kill persons. Per- 
haps they make it easier to support war as a national 
policy in preference to surrender to tyranny, but the 
moral conflict involved in actual killing remains. One 
thing is clear: there is no moral difference between 








Sometimes there comes a crack in Time itself. 
Sometimes the earth is torn by something blind. 
Sometimes an image that has stood so long 

It seems implanted as the polar star 

Is moved against an unfathomed form 

That suddenly will not have it any more. 

Call it the Mores, call it God or Fate, 

Call it Mansoul or economic law, 

That force exists and moves and when it moves 
It will employ a hard and actual stone 

To batter into bits an actual wall 

And change the actual scheme of things. 


by Stephen Vincent Benet 
in “John Brown’s Body” 





killing as a part of the soldier’s work and remaining 
at home and supporting the war policy of the govern- 
ment, writing articles in defense of war. If there is 
any moral difference it is in favor of the former! So, 
the moral problem of the Christian as soldier is no more 
serious than the moral problem of the Christian as citi- 
zen. The problem of imagination or of what might be 
called nervous sensitivity is doubtless greater, but this 
is not identical with sensitivity of conscience which 
seems not only the horror of fighting but also the horror 
of not fighting. 

Also, we must make a distinction between our treat- 
ment of persons as persons, and our treatment of per- 
sons as for the moment the instruments of a power 
that must be resisted. This distinction is clear enough 
when it is necessary to shoot down an attacking air- 
plane. The air-plane contains a crew which is made up 
of persons. We need have no hatred of them. We 
know that they are helpless tools of a force they cannot 
control. Even if they are willing tools they are prob- 
ably innocent dupes. Our first duty is to destroy their 
plane, because only so can we prevent a greater de- 
struction. But if they are captured alive, we can once 
more find ways of treating them not merely as instru- 
ments but also as persons. What is easy to see in 
the case of an air-plane and its crew is more difficult 
to realize in the case of infantry when hand to hand 
fighting is necessary; but there is no moral difference 
between the two situations. The infantry may be more 
dangerous to human values than the raiders from the 
air, because the ground soldiers can take possession of 
actual territory with its population. Again, I must em- 
phasize that all of this is hollow unless it makes a vast 
difference who wins the war, a difference that even goes 
beyond political independence. If all that is involved 
were political independence and if even conquest meant 
a retention of a large measure of personal and cultural 
freedom, then I have little doubt that the strategy of 
Gandhi would be preferable to military resistance. It 
is often said that it is sheer hypocrisy to speak of lov- 
ing your enemies while you are trying to kill them. 
But I deny that. If love means an emotion of affection, 
the charge of hypocricy may be true, but if love means 
willing their welfare as persons, then it is possible to 
love them even if we are caught in the utterly tragic 
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situation of having to destroy them as instru : 
as we expose ourselves to destruction by them, As fe 
hatred, it should also be said that there is mych ae 
dence that there is more hatred behind the lines qa 
between the actual combatants, and there may be 
hatred where resistance is impossible than where fight. 
ing continues. 

The Christian soldier and the Christian citizen why 
is accidentally not a soldier should not expect to have 
easy consciences. They should not disguise from then, 
selves the tragedy of their situation. Christian ideal. 
ization of war is blasphemous. At last, we may haye 
learned that lesson. There is an aspect of Christian 
faith which must be our final resource in the midst of 
evil. It is the assurance of divine forgiveness for those 
who are honest with themselves before God. The wor 
“forgiveness” may not quite convey what I mean 
the readers of this article who are reminded by it of 
familiar religious stereotypes. But it is a central gop. 
viction of the Christian that God does not merely lay 
upon us the highest possible moral obligation but that 
in spite of the sin and the tragedy of our lives there js 
healing for our spirits which should not remove the 
uneasiness of our consciences but which does enable 
us to continue within the situation where we must be, 
without self-deception and without despair. God jg 
with us in this way not only when we are in a good 
situation (after the war!) and not merely when we 
choose a vocation such as that of the pacifist which 
makes its contribution but which cannot be universal- 
ized without involving surrender to total tyranny with 
all of its consequences for persons—but even now, when 
as soldiers or as citizens we must choose between bitter 
evils. 

There are two answers to the suggestion that, since 
the winning of the war is so important, and since as 
Christians we will have an uneasy conscience, s0 it 
would be better to put aside our Christianity until the 
war is over in order to fight more effectively and get 
it over more quickly. The first answer is that Chris- 
tianity is not something that can be put on and off like 
a coat. If it is ours at all it is of the very substance 
of our lives. The second is that if we even try to lay 
aside our religion, we might win the war more quickly 
but we would in the process lose those inner restraints 
without which almost certainly we would throw away 
the possibility of a better peace; we might win the war 
but we would become so much like the powers against 
which we are fighting that our victory would be, in re 
lation to the fate of humanity, a defeat. 
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Bibliographical Note: 


I desire to recommend to those who have some theological 
background several chapters in Emil Bruner’s The Divine lm 
perative, which though written in time of peace and by a mam 
who at the time believed that war was the greatest possible 
evil, furnishes the best background for this discussion. I refer 
especially to Chapters 20, 21, 22 for the center of the discus 
sion, and as preparation for them Chapters 6-14. There aft 
many barriers to an understanding of this book but no 
on Christian ethics throws so much light on this problem. I 
have dealt, more fully than is possible in this article, wi 
some of these problems in Christian Realism—John C, Bennett 
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THERE is in America today a deep, swelling unity. 
True, there is absent the jubilant idealism that marked 
our national entrance into World War I, but there is 
today a unity, growing slowly out of the grim reluctance 
of the people to do a job that they believe can be done 
only by violent means, a reluctance bordering on cyni- 
cism. “Nevertheless, unity is in the ascendency, and 
ynity is a tremendous source of power. 

Strangely, the two most striking spiritual qualities of 
America in “total war”—unity and complete devotion 
of life in service to that unity—are at the heart of the 
pacifist faith. But pacifist unity and devotion are fun- 
damentally different from nationalistic unity and devo- 
tion. If there is any single value which leads a per- 
son to the Christian pacifist faith, it is his discovery 
that fellowship with God is achieved only through unity 
with all men. As Tolstoy says, 

“T know that my unity with others cannot be shut 
off by a frontier or a governmental decree. | 
know that all men everywhere are brothers and 
equals, and that my true welfare is found in my 
unity with the whole world.” 


In the process of achieving the spirit of world fellow- 
ship, the pacifist is preeminently concerned with shar- 
ing and giving in life, not getting. Sacrifices, such as 
simplified standards of living, exposure to discomfort— 
considered as hardships in peacetime and a “privilege” 
in wartime—are for the true pacifist an opportunity 
and a moral necessity. 


Pacifist’s Dilemma 


When an increasing number of Americans are in the 
mood for working hard and enduring ‘blood, sweat and 
tears,’ the pacifist asks himself, Where do I fit into this 
national unity? How can I give of myself in this 
hour of crisis? And his soul is filled with pain. He 
cannot fit into President Roosevelt’s brand of national 
unity; he cannot serve in the usual forms of national 
defense. 

True, America has more of the “we feeling” today 
than at any time during the last twenty years, and to 
that extent it is good, although we must not lose sight 
of the fact that much of this unity is superficial, and 





AutHors No're: It would be presumptuous and inaccurate tc 
attempt to generalize what “the pacifist” believes or what ques- 
tions he is asking himself now, for an essential characteristic 
of the pacifist in his uniqueness. There are, however, a suffi- 
cient number of pacifists who are confronted with the same 


types of questions to warrant the use of the phrase “the pacifist” 
im this paper. 
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What Aleut the Pacifists? 


Must they stand apart from life, inactive for the duration? 


* 
JAY HOWENSTINE 


* 


includes and in many cases has intensified racial and 
class antagonisms. There are at least three major rea- 
sons why the pacifist cannot fit into contemporary na- 
tional unity. 
power from hatred of the “enemy.” Second, one of 
its primary sources is fear—fear of losing democratic 
liberties, and international prestige, power and wealth. 
Third, a national unity so constituted is a “forced” 
unity—forced by continued emphasis on fear and hate— 
and hence one that will quickly disappear on the return 
of peace. Basically it is not a democratic, Christian 
unity coming from the release of the tremendous po- 
tential power of a people finally freed from long- 
standing class, racial, nationality and sex discrimina- 
tions. 


Need of the Hour 


In the present hour the pacifist is troubled with at 
least two big questions. First, How may he affirm his 
unity with all mankind in such a way that men dedicated 
to violent means of defense may feel that unity? Su- 
perficially there is no unity between the violent and the 
non-violent defender. At first glance there may ap- 
pear to be nothing but opposition in the pacifist’s atti- 
tude and action, as judged by the policies of the nation 
at war. But the pacifist seeks to overcome the division 
between violent and non-violent defenders by empha- 
sizing the underlying unity of purpose. Yet merely 
an intellectual affirmation ‘of unity in the nation’s ulti- 
mate objective of resistance to evil satisfies neither the 
pacifist nor the non-pacifist. What is needed is an active 
affirmation of unity to make the pacifist feel his unity 
with his brother who supports the war, and also one 
making the warring brother feel the unity. This is im- 
perative in wartime, because the cultural interaction 
flowing from the comprehensive, on-going social unity 
(however nationalistic it may be) sets up in him an 
even greater need for reciprocal, positive response. The 
stream of a war society moves rapidly in its “defense” 
against a universally recognized evil, and the pacifist 
cannot attempt to go upstream or be caught in an eddy ; 
he, too, must be a part of the on-going current resist- 
ing evil, only in a different channel. 

A second major question confronting the pacifist 
today is, How may he find and embark on a course of 
non-violent direct action that is the equivalent of wer 
in all its implications? Before United States entrance 
into the war, the pacifist rightly felt that in a CPS 
camp he was giving service and making sacrifices equal 

(Turn to page 106) 
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First, it obtains much of its driving: 








Prison Diary 


More than four million men are prisoners of war today, behind 
barbed-wire fences in all parts of the world. This essay is one of a 
number submitted in a contest, promoted by a relief agency in a 
German prison where British officers and soldiers are being held. 
While not intended for publication, about a dozen of these essays 
now been gathered and published in book form. It is both strange 
and revealing to find in the whole collection an absence of bitterness, 
cynicism, pride, and hatred. Shortage of food, privation, and lack 
of privacy seemed to lead instead to a determination to live in hope 
and faith, and to prepare for a new and better world after the war. 
(We Prisoners of War Association Press $1.00). 





Once one has settled down in captivity (this sounds 
rather like a lion acclimatizing itself at Whipsnade Zoo), 
one develops a new outlook on life. The two main re- 
actions are, | think, a rebellion against the shackles on 
liberty, together with a mental and physical claustro- 
phobia, and a feeling of general uselessness, of the 
utter waste of one’s time. Time waits for no man; and 
at every tick of a clock or swing of a pendulum, I have 
the feeling that another day is nearer its close and I am 
just that much older. What have I accomplished dur- 
ing the day? An inward voice murmurs, “Precious 
little.” 

I often look out of the window in our room and 
watch the life of the village. A seat in the stalls, where 
I can see another world, people that don’t belong in 
my life. The visitors to the local beer garden, the Sun- 
day-morning parade after church, the funeral proces- 
sions—all cross my stage. What are they thinking? 
Do they ever think about us. 

What else have I discovered? Perhaps a new design 
I did not have the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of a public-school* education. I entered the 
steeplechase of modern business life without the pre- 
liminary canter in the training ground of a university. 

Sut now I find myself in a new college, no Oxford 
or Yale this, surrounded by students drawn from every 
sphere, embarking on a term the end of which may be 
out of sight but which assuredly is around the corner. 
Sooner or later, we shall all be let loose upon the world, 
and what shall we show for our life here? The great- 
est fear of any student in this college seems to be that 
he may be wasting his time. 


for living. 


Sut ambition is the great- 
est spur of all, and surely no better aim could be sought 
than to leave this place a better person in every way. 
What is the best way of obtaining that ideal ? 

A world compressed is this, the players and essen- 
tials only remaining when the trappings and adornments 
Here the black sheep and 


Take frien 


of life are forgotten. the 


lambs are easily distinguishabl dship. for 


instance. One has a few real friends, but many ac- 
quaintances 
But put them in this prison camp university. and 


they would soon find their level. You'd soon be able to 
judge them on their real and not their face value. When 
*The English “public” school is the equivalent 


of the private secondary 
school in Ameri 
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one lives in close contact with others—sleeping, 3 Fi 
and living in the same room—one is soon able tg 
their values in the world, their particular worth§ 
community. I think that, in a week or so of th 
one is able to know a person more thoroughly 
several years of casual acquaintanceship. 

I, for one, have benefited from this realizatiogg 
it worth trying to be someone worth while ing 
munity like this, and so stand all the tests of ord 
life? If one can get on here, be considered under te 
standards an asset and not a liability, surely one is f% 


for life outside. ANDI 
This has given me another sidelight on eyerye§ chap, 1 
life. It seems to me an obvious conclusion that mg after t! 
riage, cut of all its trimmings and superficialities, g§ France. 
pends for the great part on compatibility and undeg way th 
standing. I say this—having sat down for my be their 0’ 
of soup twice daily for six months with the same fgg guards. 
people—and realize that, in trying to understand ong§ panies 
neighbor, one contributes a great deal to a peaceful agg cape. 
happy atmosphere. And after six years, if we are gp operati 
here, this will be all the more true. Service 
And so I say, with absolute certainty, that if one gig versity 
one’s mind to it, remembering the ultimate reward, ogg fied f 
may leave this place mentally, morally, and spiritualg Today 
a better person than when one arrived. And throug at Wi 
out all this, underlying every plan, every thought, eves foyer 
day of every prisoner, there is a spark of hope. In som games 
the spark is fanned by the breeze of rumors into a wed SeSsi01 
flame. Somewhere, far away in the future perhaps, theg Eur 
is a ray of light. Some day, I shall be back among there 
the bluebells and beech trees of Buckinghamshing§ many- 


Some day! The engine driver who, when piloting fig allows 
train through a tunnel, sees a speck of light in the di ble ar 
tance, knows that soon the speck will grow till it eg again 


velops his engine. Then will he emerge, a mechanical we hz 
butterfly from its chrysalis, and once more breathe tig in the 
fresh air and feel the sunshine on his body. Al 

[ try to feel like that engine driver! 1939, 
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ANDRE is a Pole. Blue-eyed, a glorious looking 
every chap, he was one of the army which kept marching, 
that my after the fall of Poland, until they joined up with 
lities 4 France. After the French debacle they fought their 
id a way through to Switzerland and internment. Under 
my their own Officers, with a few Swiss commandants and 
ame f guards, 12,000 of them are in camps and work-com- 
and ong panies in Switzerland, under honor-pledge not to es- 
ceful ang cape. Nearly a thousand are students. With the co- 
€ are gif operation of the Swiss universities, our World Student 
Service Fund leaders in Geneva established four uni- 
versity centers and went about selecting those who quali- 
fed for university work, as students or professors. 
Today Andre is enrolled in the “Internee University” 
at Winterthur. We sat together in the crowded little 
foyer where students gather to study, to talk, to play 
games, or attend over-flow classes (one in trig is in 











session as we talk). 

Europe? “We must have a federal Europe. In it 
there must be a place for Russia, for England, for Ger- 
many—but all must work together—no one must be 
allowed to dominate. That is the cause of all this trou- 
ble and war now. We must not go back to Versailles 
ill it eof again!” So you really have hope for the future? “If 
schaniall We had no hope, we would hang ourselves. We believe 
athe tet in the future as we believe in God!” 

Alexis is a Russian medical student. In January 
1939, with other members of the ambulance corps, 











Dull, flat, drab, this refugee camp in France is typical 
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"We Believe in the Future” 


—and the future lies with these 
hostages of war, says Roland Elliott 


he was serving in Spain, escaped across the Pyrenees 
into France. In January 1940 he managed to make his 
way to Marseilles where he secured student status. But 
what about support? The WSSF stepped in. And so 
| found him finishing his medical course, serving as an 
internee in the university’s hospital but of course with- 
out pay since no foreigner in France can be employed. 
Part of the money provided by American students, 635 
French frances to be exact (or less than $10.00) cov- 
ered Alexis’ registration fees for his final semester. As 
[ came away from Marseilles, sitting on my suitcase 
in the corridor of the Geneve Express, I wondered 
“What is a doctor worth in Europe—today—and to- 
morrow ?”’ 


Bertha W. is Polish. 1\n 1939 she fled persecution at 
home, to continue her musical education in Paris. In 
1940 she was preparing for her senior recital; but two 
weeks before the great date she was arrested and sent 
to Gurs. There her musical training was discovered, 
and after endless searching and “dickering” our World 
Student Service fund worker was finally able to lead 
her into a barrack room where a piano had been in- 
stalled. It seemed more at first than Bertha could bear! 
The veneer was peeling, the keys were cracked, but it 
was a piano. Now she is teaching others to play and to 
appreciate music; once a month she and a young man 
in camp give recitals. Musical recitals in Gurs! 


Alfred also is a musician. But he isa German. Five 
years ago he went to the University of Brussels to 
study. He began composing. In May 1940 he was 
arrested in the street and with none of his belongings 
was put in a box car with others, arriving after five 
days in southern France, Then last summer, the Germans 
needed men to work on coast fortifications across from 
England. Alfred was sent to the coast, but six weeks 
later the Nazi beaurocracy discovered he was a Jew. 
Then back he came to Rivesaltes. There | found him 
directing music in our foyer, organizing a choir and 
musical evenings and bringing together—actually, with 
the most amazing assortment of instruments—a string 
orchestra. When he finishes some preliminary work 
(in spite of all his experiences Alfred is only 20) he 
hopes to enter the new university center we are opening 
at Chambou. 








Rose, age 19, is a Belgian. In March 1940 she and 
her brother were in the University of Brussells. She 
was studying liberal arts and at the same time taking 

(Turn to page 112) 
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It Started With Sisal 


How a Poet and a Preacher from America Developed a 
Social and Economic Reconstruction Program in India. 


Loy and Edna Long (Mr. and Mrs.) went out to 
India to develop a program of social and industrial 
work “motivated by Christ’s teaching of service even 
to the least of these.” In 1936 they began work in 
Ahmednagar, a city of 35,000—of whom 1,500 were 
Christian, the remaining community including Indians, 
Mohammedans, Parsees and a few Europeans. The 
“Longs” inherited a community center or neighbor- 
hood house with a dormitory for 25 students attending 
the Teachers’ Training College in the city, a library and 
reading room, a baby welfare center—a nursery—as 
well as the usual group activities of a settlement. 
Hardly had the Longs settled down in Ahmednagar when 
a famine hit that part of India and took on such pro- 
portions that the Longs became desperate to find help 
for the thousands of hungry families round about. 

Suddenly they made a discovery. Loy observed vil- 
lagers taking to market on their bullock carts a tough 
fibre drawn from a plant which the people regarded as 
a weed. For centuries these agave sisalana plants have 
grown in wild abundance in many parts of India. Out- 
caste Manage at ridiculously low pay extract fibre from 
the leaves for shipment to American cordage and rope 
industries. Today people are beginning to realize that 
this fibre is one of India’s unexplored resources. 

Loy wondered whether the fibre could be put to uses 
that would bring more income into the homes of India. 
Months of experiment followed. All sorts of help was 
drawn in. Women skillful at the uses of brilliant dyes 
proved that sisal took dye to perfection. Flexible In- 
dian fingers soon produced multitudes of novelties. 
Excellent clothes brushes, vari-colored belts, purses— 
all found a ready market, though largely in European 
circles. Loy, skilled in carpentry, developed simple ma- 
chinery that could be made and operated by the peas- 
ants. The lift of new hope and opportunity came to 
the families as one by one they were drawn into the 
industry. 

sut, to get the confidence of a supporting group was 
like pulling teeth. Missionary colleagues were skepti- 
cal. Indian Christian leaders shook their heads. Euro- 
pean demand for these novelties couldn’t last forever. 
The Indians could not afford them. The industry, they 
said, must find something that could be made and used 
by anybody and everybody, even the poorest. 

In 1938 Loy asked me to talk to Mr. Gandhi and his 
group about this problem. The head of the All-India 
Village Industries Department in Gandhi's party, was 
most patient with my strange American questions. “Tell 
them to experiment with sandals,” he said. 





“Every 
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Indian needs sandals.” Sandals? Certainly, for even who de 
body! Loy has gradually produced a cheap and dup girls a1 
able sandal, well worth the small price. Next came agi young | 
carpet or rug which could be bought for a few coing 
It is a practical and beautiful product. Then q 
covers for cotton bales. With burlap going to Eg 
for sandbags in wartime, sisal sacking is an accept 
substitute. 

Edna (Eddie as we call her) writes thus, after f 
years of experimentation : 

“The sisal fibre industry continues to demand 
of my energy and much of Loy’s. Many hundg 
have learned the simple craft of weaving bale-ce 
and the activity is spreading. Loy is now working 
government officials on a plan to organize cooperatt 
societies for buying the strips during off-season in 
der to stabilize prices. The government has given 
a grant to finance a research and training instit 
Government engineers, weaving and dyeing expem 
are helping us in research and in the improvementt 
machinery and methods. 

“My department of novelty goods offers an interes 
ing variety of self-expression and a convincing @ 
onstration of the workers’ initiative. Beach hats 
costume jewelry are the latest sisal innovations. 
are closing the 12 months with a good balance, af 
of which will be distributed to our 75 workers 
bonus, the rest will be held as capital.” 

The Loys helped their workers organize a med 
cooperative. Into a central fund each worker payel 
very small percentage of his earnings, and at theé 
of the first year the fund had sufficed to pay all® 
medical expenses of workers as well as hospital } 
of immediate relatives. 

The Loys have degrees in theology and poetry if 
had no academic training in industry or science. “Hoe 
often we have wished,” writes Edna, “That we 





. The “Long’s”—Edna and Loy 
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studied more chemistry. The mission held, especially 
India, needs missionary scientists to help in the ex- 
ploration of the country’s natural resources.” India’s 
treasures of minerals and flora await exploitation. The 
dye and drug industries suffer from neglect. In the 
midst of vast undiscovered riches the masses live in 


acute poverty. 
Filling Hearts as Well as Bodies 


The Longs are Christian missionaries as well as in- 
dustrial workers. They would not be satisfied to re- 
deem the unemployment in the city, without at the same 
time trying to make a community in which men and 
women were learning to live in a better relationship fo 
each other and God the Father. They have never let 
the experiment become unbalanced, nor the Sisal Insti- 
tute be without its spiritual, intellectual and social ex- 
pression. From the beginning, it was their plan to 
teach the workers to find their part in community life 
and experience. 

On my visit to India I was lucky enough to see some 
of the personalities evolved in that process. There is 
the girl who had been notoriously foul-mouthed—but 
M who developed into a leader with the neighborhood 
girls and eventually became a radiant and expressive 
® young Christian. There was the girl nicknamed “Jan- 





Sisal plant, work- 
ers and Edna 
Long. 





Boys’ Drama Club 





uary” because she was a “slow as molasses’”-—who be- 
came the best and quickest worker in the place. Her 
transformation dates from the day when she was given 
a day off to put her “dreams” on paper. She spent the 
day painting a beautiful picture of Christ, as she had 
caught him from Loy Long’s life and words. There is 
the forelady, who found it hard to control her tongue, 
but who has learned to love the women under her effi- 
cient leadership. There were the families whose chil- 
dren, while their mothers work, are put into the nursery 
for 35 small children. The mothers, stopping off each 
evening to pick up their children, catch a new notion 
of home life and child life, from what they see done 
for their own little ones. 

One special feature which has come to be a popular 
expression of the industry’s spiritual life is the chorus, 
of which Eddie writes: “A year ago a check sent us 
by a friend in Washington, D. C., enabled us to take 
on as a part-time worker Limbaji Bhordi, a very capa- 
ble blind musician. He plays the organ at our morning 
worship services and then goes from room to room 
teaching our workers Marathi bhajans and kirtans. As 
they weave or spin they sing. One day an out of town 
visitor inquired, ‘Is this a music conservatory? But 
when each room is practicing a different tune, the re- 
sult is far from harmonious! Music has given our 
workers greater joy and beauty in their work.” 


From Worktime to Leisuretime and Return 


The Longs’ efforts include a variety of social work 
activities beside the sisal industry. There is a boys’ 
drama club, girls’ drama club, playground program, the 
tennis club for educated men and women, libraries for 
teachers and pastors (7 boxes of books in circulation 
all the time). Also Loy is what is known as a “general” 
missionary, which means that one of his big responsi- 
bilities, is the development of 15 self-supporting 
churches in the mission area. 

Loy’s visual education programs are popular features 
of the community work. In the schools and colleges 
of the city he gives motion picture programs. He has 
produced a religious life program with the excellent 
films that can be rented in India and the seven films 
he himself has prepared on the life of Christ. 

But perhaps his biggest contribution in the church 
field has been in helping to unite the separate, insuffi- 
ciently supported churches in the city of Ahmednagar. 
Working slowly with the lay leadership, for not one of 
the churches had a paid pastor, he has helped them see 
a vision of one strong, spiritually awake, active Chris- 
tian church. November, 1940, brought about the actual 
union of three of the church groups and it was cele- 
brated as a real occasion. 

Mrs. Long is a Kansas girl whose specialties from 
college on were in singing, writing poetry and develop- 
ing beauty in every side of life. Today she expresses 
much of it in the gay sisal products which she helps the 
women to produce. But a still greater part of it she 
expresses in the lovely compound garden and the two 
children who are her delight. 
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LOST? 


THE CURSE 


We are the dead ones, 
We are the lost ones; 
Bones turned to clay, 
Souls in decay; 


And all because we dreamed, 
Because the faith we dreamed, 
Our simple faith, 
Heroic faith, 
Was still an idiot’s faith. 


Fierce the glory, 
Great the story, 
Onward called our leader; 
Blood, we thought, and 
Soil, we thought, and 
Heil, and clicking spurs, 
And beating Jews, and kicking curs: 


These we thought would prove our might, 
Clearly demonstrate our right; 
Thus we sought to make our claim, 
Let the cowards fear our name— 
But now we die, 
Not just a death of steel and blood, 
For hear this cry, 
Our souls, our precious souls, are dead. 


THE CURE 


Justice you cried to your glistening shrine, 
Soaring to heaven with fancies divine. 
Turn now to earthward and see in the grime 


Where you have thrust us with judgments sublime. 


Trusting, we learned the doctrines you taught; 
Hoping a new world, for justice we fought. 
Snared in our living space we have been caught; 
All of us share the destruction we bought. 


Now on the angry dry dust of the plain 

Weep the hot tears and descend the cool rain, 
Burn with forgiveness the heart of our pain, 
Love from our valleys the depths of our shame. 


Out of the earth then, 
Up from the dead then, 
New life will come shouting, 
Glad songs will rise swelling, 
Ecstatically welling, 
For Comradeship calling 
To make with all living 
God’s peace ‘n the earth. 


Fred W. Riggs, 
Columbia University °41 





WHAT ABOUT THE PACIFIST? 
(From page 101) 












to those of the military draftee. Indeed, his 
was greater, because he was engaging in uwltimg 
constructive social action, while the soldier was : 
paring for ultimately destructive social action, Mow 
over, he was paying $35 a month for the opportys 
to serve his country, while the soldier was reggiy, 
$21 a month for defending his country. His g 
were greater because not only was he foregoing a; [IF the 
ular job along with the soldier, as a non-con formes conflict 


was running the risk of losing social status, By g§ soon 10 
moment we entered the war, the situation was changes of peac 


The much feared evil was upon us, and now it jgqg by the 
soldier who assumes the major burden of active gpg tow" ‘ 
sition to “enemy” aggression. where | 

An answer to the two great questions of the mom Germa 
may be found in action. One possibility would be progres 


: oge 6 28. saa . tl 
action, parallel to military and civilian defense, such In 
= "ee = rs a 

that undertaken by English pacifists of draft age j aa 
: ° . J on 

such dangerous spots as mine sweeping, fire fightmg ° y 


.. ‘ : he 
and ambulance driving. A type of parallel action j has t 


pacifists of all ages is matching their military frien and ha 
loans to the government in bonds and stamps with “ia 
proportionate gift in support of the Civilian Pulj Deg 
Service camps for conscientious objectors. Anotl PN 
alternative would be action in cooperation with Civil ® = 
Defense where possible without compromising fund by auc 
mental principles. Some of these activities might} 

recreation, first aid and nutrition, where skills acquir 

relate to permanent needs of the society. The 


Still a third alternative might be action in defeng a ple 
of democratic rights and obligations that a warting conflic 
society is prone to overlook. Some of the more img cies tt 
tant are support of the Quaker feeding project in worke 
rope; active defense of civil liberties; extension @ Taping 
fellowship to aliens in our midst, and preparatig of m: 
through work camp experience for reconstructive seq durin 


vice after the war. in the 
_ We 

It is however a question whether these activities am . 
stitute a complete alternative to war, because inf NCTC 
71 ' - : - £ Outpt 
final analysis they are not direct action in overcomii itt 


. . . ° . , rent 
the immediate evil menacing our national welfare. N 


matter how effective the individual pacifist or groupy T°” 
of pacifists may be in demonstrating their unity Wi dled 
their warring brothers, a full moral equivalent will are b 
found only in a national policy of non-violent resistand a 
against the attacking forces of the enemy. But thd . 
in the very nature of the case, is eliminated becaiy "WS 
our country is committed to a course of violent rath "2" 
than non-violent resistance. However, the pacifist se °°" 
his own “light”; he does find a necessity to engage! ea 
non-violent direct action, as nearly as possible a mo h $ 
equivalent to war. He must prepare himself for act tl 
as best he can, bearing witness to his conscience in Wa cy 
most consistent with his unity with God and man. mele 
and 
beat, idea 


A discussion of the technique of non-violent direct action | 
to be found in K. Shridharani, War Without Violence, f 
court Brace Co., New York City, 1939. $2.00. 
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JF the peace which some day must follow the present 
conflict is to be a wise and lasting one, it is not too 
soon now to educate a public mind to support that kind 
of peace. In the last war the peace was lost not only 
by the diplomats at Versailles, but in the villages and 
towns of England and France and the United States, 
where the lurid stories of German atrocities, of total 
German guilt, were circulated while the war was in 
progress and believed implicitly. 

In the United States today the motion pictures have 
a great opportunity to help preserve balance in a scene 
of confusion and mounting hatred. And no agency 
has the power to do more to contribute to confusion 
and hatred. To millions of Americans of all ages, the 
motion picture conveys its message by the most vivid 
of methods—visual images-—and no opportunity is 
given for rebuttal or contemplation, before the message 
is clinched. “I saw it with my own eyes” is accepted 
by audiences generally as final proof of authenticity. 


Remember the Flickers 


The record of motion pictures in World War I is not 
a pleasant one. With United States entry into that 
conflict, movies were mobilized along with other agen- 
cies to whip up the war spirit. German atrocities were 
worked into feature films and the “Hun” became a 
raping, pillaging, mutilating brute. Lillian Gish, star 
of many of those horror films, has said in interviews 
during the past year that she regrets the part she played 
in those films. 

We may expect that the present war will have an 
increasing influence on the content of the regular studio 
output. Movies are particularly dependent upon cur- 
rent public interests for their subject matter. In the 
recent depression years, the current interest was han- 
dled in timid fashion. But in the present war no holds 
are barred, and the producers know that the more “all- 
out” they go the more will their patriotism be praised. 

So far the war has appeared in three movie forms: 
newsreels; anti-nazi films, chiefly melodramas; and 
training-camp films. The last named group includes 
comedies like Buck Privates, or serious efforts to dram- 
atize the adaptation of young men to military life, like 
| Wanted Wings. While these movie types undoubtedly 
have aroused interest in things military and patriotic, 
they have not been hate-mongering. Even the anti-nazi 
melodramas show some Germans as decent persons, 
and they glorify the qualities of courage, loyalty to 
ideals, and consideration for fellow men. 

Among coming films are several which will have as 
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Movies Might Do It. But... 


MARGARET FRAKES 


background training in a specific branch of military 
service. Another group will capitalize the melodrama 
of the Pacific conflict (Pacific Blackout, Bombay Clip- 
per, Wake Island, Secret Agent of Japan, etc.). Erie 
Knight’s This Above All is being filmed with what 
seems to be an honest effort to picture the disruption 
of moral codes and of political attitudes of young 
Britishers in the abnormal atmosphere of war. 

The motion picture has a real part to play in provid- 
ing relaxing entertainment during war days. In Eng- 
land, in the days of terrific bombings, it was found that 
morale improved when the movie houses were per- 
mitted to operate. England has a tradition of excel- 
lence in documentary films, and has used movies to 
bring inspiriation and information to the people. How 
to co-operate with neighbors in what might be annoy- 
ing relationships during evacuation; what the village 
school is doing to keep youngsters weil balanced and 
happy—these and other timely needs are vividly dealt 
with in government-sponsored documentaries. 

Regrettable is the Hollywood tendency to use a nazi- 
agent device or a patriotic finale in an effort to lift 


‘an otherwise feeble film into popularity. In All Through 


the Night, a racketeer and his band are suddenly con- 
verted to admirable patriotic fervor when they discover 
a nazi band in action in New York. Rare indeed is 
the cheap “B” detective yarn which does not have the 
hero and heroine solve a nazi plot to secure valuable 
national secrets or to disrupt American defense effort. 
Handled skillfully, these might have been thrilling melo- 
dramas, but too often they are inane and awkward, 
grasping at the spy angle as an easy way out. 


Eyes That Will Not See 


I asked a man who has considerable to do with 
guiding the production policy of one of the large studios 
what we could hope for in films looking toward the 
world after the war. 

“We aren’t looking that far ahead,” he replied, “What 
the government and the people are concerned with right 
now is winning the war, and we are ready to help in 
that task. We will try to have some features that will 
help build morale, others that will acquaint the public 
with the traditions and present function of the different 
branches of the armed services. And still others that 
will dramatize the part played by workers in defense 
industries. We hope our films will be constructive, and 
not descend to name-calling and meaningless flag 
waving.” 

This representative went on to say that the studio 
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wants scripts showing democracy actually at work, not 
on a grand scale but operating in small community and 
family groups. Coming films, he said, will deal more 
with everyday men and women. Frivolous, scatter- 
brained domestic comedies set in luxurious surround- 
ings are regarded in these serious days as in poor taste. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that films will direct 
blame for war where it belongs—to the underlying 
causes rather than to individuals; or suggest that the 
guilt may lie partly with all of us; or help allay fears 
and prejudices that may so easily do away with the 
democratic virtues which we are fighting to preserve. 
But it is encouraging that producers are proclaiming 
their intention of handling constructive ideas, themes 
that honor the ideals of decency in dealing with others 
in everyday life—rather than destructive, hate-filled 
subjects. We have the procedure during the last war 
as a horrible example. The current output of the stu- 
dios is worth watching closely. Honest, constructive 
dealing with the subject will deserve our co-operation 
and commendation. By the same taken, any approach 
to the hate-inspiring film methods of 1918 will deserve 
our careful and reasoned protest. All over the land 
young people with vision, and older people too, are 
talking about the better world that is to be when the 
terrible conflict is over. But you don’t read about it 
in the press, nor see it on the screen. If some producer 
with vision, with the skill to implement that vision into 
honest and effective terms, were to put it upon the 
screens of the nation, and to put it there before the 
conflict ends—who knows what great cause might be 
served by it? If, for example, Woodrow Wilson’s 
ideas after the last war could have leaped dramatically 
from the screen while millions of Americans watched, 
the support given them by America might have made 
a very different story. 


* 


Lines from The Skyline 
(Cleveland College) 


Te Youth 


No use to clamor, fronting the fate that rules; 
We hide our tears and silence the glad voice. 
Not one of us has any other choice, 

No matter if we’re saints or simply fools. 

Truth is ... but Truth lies hidden by a mask 

Of lust and weakness. Look not to the hills 

To cure your soul of all its bitter ills! 

I tell you . . . none can answer what you ask. 


—Rosre PENKO 
The Critic 


Away from fitful winds. 

A pigeon lands upon the sill ; 
With skeptic, beady eye, 

It struts with skill. 


Do those behind the glass, 
Astutely smug, inside, 

Know which is really wise, 
The critic eyeing, or the eyed? 


—JANE SLOAN 





Want to Start a Cooperative? 
Publications That Will Help 


Campus Co-op News Letter. Issued monthly by 
Cooperative League. 25c a year. 

Campus Co-ops by William Moore. 5c. 

HanpsBook oF Paciric Coast STupENT Co-opp 
LeaAGuE. 10c. 

SHort INTRODUCTION TO CONSUMER: COOPERATION—p 
Cowling. 15c. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF Congy 
CooPpERATIVE AssociATIONs. (U.S. Bureau of Lily 
Statistics). 15c. 

CooPERATIVES IN AMERICA—Ellis Cowling. Co-op editig 

1.00. 

wo excellent movies have recently been released, Ty 

Co-ops Are ComiNnG, and Here Is Tomorrow. The lat: 

is the first co-op sound movie. 

Any of the publications listed, information on rentals g 
movies; on speakers and other helps, may be secured fr 
The Cooperative League, 167 West 12th Street, New Yoq 
City, or 608 South Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois. 


Frats Face Crisis 

More than ever before a need is prevalent for all houg 
to reduce their expenses. If fraternities expect to suryiy 
the duration of the war, they will have to cut cornes 
There’s no argument about that. 

Co-op buying will do just that. Simple economics show 
that goods bought in quantity are cheaper. It also souné 
pretty logical that we will be able to get better grades g 
food by buying in huge quanities. 

More facts could be mentioned. But more importat 
than any is the fact of fraternity preservation; cooperative 
large scale buying is the way to insure that. 

—Editorial from Daily Northwestern 


Board and Room for $25.00 


At the University of Illinois 25 students living at th 
Luther House have worked out a plan of cooperative put 
chasing and labor with the result that their living cost 
have been reduced to $25.00 per month for each student 
In addition they have been able from time to time to adi 
new pieces of furniture to their House. 


It’s Nation-Wide 


Cooperatives are not strangers to college students. On 
a hundred and sixty campuses, student co-ops have made tt 
possible for a hundred thousand students to cut the cos 
of education by reducing the cost of room and board, text 
books, cleaning and pressing service—and even of corsage 

A thousand co-op grocery stores dot the American lant 
scape from Massachusetts to California. Two thousani 
gas and oil co-ops in forty states distribute a hundred mit 
lion dollars worth of petroleum products annuaily. Maw 
regional federations operate their own oil blending amt 
compounding plants. Already the co-ops own seven pre 
ducing wells, six of them drilled. 

Co-op farm supply depots distribute one-sixth of al 
the farm supplies purchased in the U. S.—a total af 
$448,000,000 worth last year. Cooperative insurance ass 
ciations serve almost a half million members. Greatef 
New York has thirty co-op housing projects and moft 
are being added.—TueE INTERCOLLEGIAN, April 1941, p. 131. 
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THE slow, steady growth of campus co-ops since 
1932 has attracted scant attention; yet cooperatives 
save millions of dollars a year for over 100,000 student 
members. Cooperative stores, dormitories and eating 
clubs on 160 campuses, from Harvard to the University 
of California, have enabled thousands of students to 
graduate who would have been forced otherwise to leave 
college. But figures don’t mean everything; the real 
story which for many still has to be told, is what the 
co-ops have meant for those who have been part of 
them. 


At Oberlin we began with a small cooperative store. 
Today, with 321 members doing an annual business of 
$5000, the Oberlin Consumers’ Cooperative, Inc., has 
won the initial struggle for establishment and recogni- 
tion. 


Our Co-op started in 1938 when a few students met 
as a voluntary study group. They learned of the dingy 
store on Toad Lane where twenty-seven workers in the 
textile mills of Rochdale, England, began the whole 
cooperative movement. They learned how Britain’s Co- 
operative Wholesale Society has grown into one of the 
world’s largest businesses; how co-ops have reduced 
living costs for all the people of Sweden ; how Catholic 
educators brought cooperatives to the bleak fishing vil- 
lages of Nova Scotia and built new lives amid the 
despair of utter poverty. And of course they learned 
of the co-ops of the United States, of the student co- 
operatives on scores of campuses growing and taking 
root like spring seedlings. 

Then they put what they had learned into practice. 
By the end of the term twenty-five members were en- 
rolled in a co-op buying club and bought soap, tooth- 
paste and cosmetics from cases which Henry Warren 
kept under his bed. Business for the first year was 
$25. The next year (1938-39) the co-op did a business 
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Above: Clean-up gang gets busy. 


Below: Author Rees sells a book in Oberlin’s 
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co-op store. 
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of $1,000, had 125 members. By the spring of ’39 the 
co-op had outgrown Henry’s dormitory room. The spot 
Was inconvenient, especially for girls! In the business 
section of town they found two rooms, on a second 
floor; this space they leased from a candy manufac- 
turer for three years. Phil Dewees was elected president, 
Henry business manager. In June the co-op moved 
into its new quarters. Their first task was to make the 
place habitable. 

I first saw the Co-op the next fall as a green fresh- 
man. My ideas about co-ops were hazily favorable, 
but my first impression was disillusioning. The rooms 
had been vacant for years. One had been painted re- 
cently, but in the back room an old-fashioned flowered 
paper hung in dingy streamers on the walls. The room 
was littered with boxes and papers, plaster was crack- 
ing from the ceiling and everything was covered with a 
thick coat of grime. Henry induced me to join, but I] 
was only another customer until, two months later, I 
was drafted to paint a ceiling. From then on, I was 
a co-op enthusiast. I thought it odd then that doing 
dirty work sold me, but we have found since that this 
is almost always true. The guy to whom we give the 
toughest, nastiest job, the job that seems impossible, 
becomes the most loyal and ardent member. At times 
we feel like weeping with Alexander because we have 
no more walls to paint. Maybe students are sick of 
debating club organizations, and welcome one which 
challenges them to roll up their sleeves and get to work. 

Through most of the winter we attacked that back 
room in crews. We worked evenings and _ holidays, 
armed with paint and brushes, lethal looking scrapers, 
and much soap and water. We scraped off layers of 
wallpaper, we painted walls and ceilings, scrubbed and 
scraped the floor. These occasions were more like par- 
ties than work, breaking up with hastily improvised 
refreshments when the girls had to go home. Then the 
boys returned, worked grimly till late at night. But 
if there was more joking, flirting, and paint dropped 
on the floor than union standards permit, the result 
was a clean, cheerful peace. The boys divided the big 
room with a partition, bought and repaired second-hand 
furniture, built shelves and counters. The girls sewed 
curtains and later we were able to buy new fixtures, a 
rebuilt typewriter and a stencil duplicator. 

Running the co-op is less spectacular, but as necessary 
as organizing. Manager Jack Elliot draws a small 
salary—the rest of the work is done by volunteers. 
Clerks wait on store customers in two-hour shifts; 
others make out or deliver bills for laundry, dry-clean- 
ing and flowers, do the clerical work of the book ex- 
change, the general filing and typing. Members with 
a flair for journalism gather news for the Oberlin Co- 
operator, or cull it from co-op news services. The four- 
page mimeographed Cooperator aspires to monthly 
publication, but actually appears about six times during 
the college year. It helps members not only to keep 
tabs on their own society, but also to keep up with the 
broader cooperative movement. 

Education, always a co-op aim, was sadly neglected 
during the first hectic years. Recently, an educational 
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program including discussion groups, distribution of 
pamphlets, a circulating library on cooperatives, 
cles in the Cooperator, and an assembly speech 
national Co-op leader has helped members learn 
of the meaning and philosophy of cooperation. We 
to stress cooperative education as an obligation of meq. 
bership, and try to include every member in an @& 
panded educational program. We hope for educatigy 
about the value, quality, and best use of consume 
goods. 

During the past year our co-op has worked actiy 
with other co-ops. We belong to the Northern Qhig 
Cooperative Association, and to Central States Coopera. 
tives. When Henry Warren left Oberlin last Novem. 
ber for a job with East Cleveland Cooperators, we hag 
produced our first co-op career man. 

Our finances have come a long way. A year ag 
the bills always seemed to arrive before the cash, and 
only loans from members tided us over. The most pop. 
ular items in the store would be sold out, and we would 
have no money to replace them. Now, our store jn- 
ventory runs over $100, with a rapid turnover. A $9 
nest-egg in a savings account is available for emergen- 
cies, and creditors who formerly had to wait months 
for their money now get checks by return mail. We 
now own a station wagon for deliveries. We like to 
talk about future expansion—a downstairs store, co-up 
dorms and other ambitions. We are half joking when 
we talk of some of them—but only half. 


Of course, we students still do the bulk of the busi- 
ness. Two laundresses in town do the laundry, which 
amounts to more than $200 a month, on a commission 
basis. Co-op members also save on dry cleaning and 
corsages through commission arrangements with local 
merchants. In the spring we hire a truck and gather 
furniture from departing seniors. Chairs, lamps, and 
drapes crowd the office over the summer, but are 
snapped up by freshmen in the fall. The owner sets 
his price, the Co-op takes 15% for handling. 

Expanding the membership into new groups is our 
greatest experiment. Like other campus co-ops, our 
store had been entirely owned and run by students. 
Its capital came from our annual 50 cents membership 
fees; the savings or “profit” went back to us as divi- 
dends on our purchases, so that for every dollar we 
spent, we got back five or six cents, depending on the 
trend of business. But if students had gained much 
from working together, would not still more be gained 
if all the groups in the community joined to work for 
their mutual good? We looked toward a co-op which 
would unite farmers, townspeople, students, and faculty. 
A few months ago we established permanent member- 
ships which cost $5. Half a dozen professors, five 
farmers, a gas lineman, and their families have joined: 
a nucleus from almost every group in Oberlin. Most 
active of the non-student groups are the farmers. Al 
ready organized into the Farm Bureau Cooperative to 
buy farm supplies, they are perhaps better informed on 
co-ops than any other group. In addition to its other 
work, then, Oberlin is beginning to blaze a trail im 
farm-town co-op relations. 
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ll. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


NOT long ago I saw the announcement of a university 
course on great explorers and their discoveries. Think 
of a chance to follow for some months the travels of 
Marco Polo, of Columbus, of Balboa or Magellan or 
I wondered why it 


even of our own Admiral Byrd! 
Then it occurred to 


had not been done decades ago. 
me that quite as exciting would be a study of the great 
explorers of the continent of the spirit and their dis- 
coveries—the adventurous lives and recorded discov- 
eries of Augustine, of Benedict, of Bernard of Clair- 
of Francis of Assisi, of Meister Eckhart, of 
For if ever anyone 


valx, 
Catherine of Sienna, and the rest. 
went on voyages of discovery, with doors of all safety, 
of worldly advancement and of the security of a cal- 
culated career forever shut behind them as they went 
on board, it was this gallant company. They held to 
their course through every known form of adversity, 
and they discovered whole levels and areas of life that 
their generations apparently did not know existed. 
These saints have recorded their discoveries with great 
effectiveness in “travel” diaries in the form of auto- 
biographical writings or letters or guide books and 
maps tor tuture navigators. 

One of these guide books that should be on your 
table was written by a twelfth century explorer, Bernard 
of Clairvaux. It has the curious title, On Consideration. 
He wrote the book almost at the end of his life, for the 
use of a friend and fellow-member of the Cistercian 
Order upon the occasion of that friend’s election as pope 
under the name Eugenius III. It was not a stiff pom- 
pous book, nor a particularly pious book. It was a rec- 
ord of discoveries of a great explorer, grown old in 
God’s service, passing on the best map he could give 
to a younger man who had just been given the highest 
honor and responsibility that the medieval world pos- 
sessed. It was a book that sought to teach a man how 
to survive the terrible typhoons to which outer pros- 
perity subjects any inward voyager. 

In his new responsibility as pope, Eugenius would be 
tempted to have little time for the inward ordering of 
his mind and soul, and for the inward ordering of the 
counsel and judgments he would be called upon to give. 
He would all too soon find himself too busy “to be 
glad to have time to spare for God,” and so he would 
begin to give Ptolemaic judgments with himself at the 
center—instead of Copernican judgments, with himself 
and fellows peripheral and a greater and more luminous 
body their common focus. Therefore the old explorer 
Bernard of Clairvaux, the man of his century, who for 
long was the monk whom the kings and emperors and 
popes of Europe sought out for his advice, counseled 
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Rocks te Live With 


Douglas V. Steere 


his friend above all things in his new office to take time 
“for consideration.” “You have been admonished not 
to give yourself up altogether, nor at all times, to the 
active life, but to set apart some portion 6f your heart 
and your time for consideration. . . . Consideration 
purifies the very fountain that is the mind from which 
it springs. Then it governs the affections, directs our 
actions, corrects excesses, softens the manners, adorns 
and regulates the life, and lastly, bestows the knowledge 
of things divine and human alike. It is consideration 
that brings order out of disorder. It is consideration 
which arranges beforehand what is to be done and pon- 
ders what is accomplished. Jt is consideration which 
in prosperity feels the sting of adversity, and in adver- 
sity is as though it felt not! Prosperity usually melts 
discipline as the sun melts wax, but not in the man 
who lives in consideration.” 

Bernard does not use soft words on his colleague 
the new pope. Out of his own discovery, through 
many years as Abbot of Clairvaux, he had learned 
what Christ exacts of those who rule. “Learn by the 
prophets’ example to govern not so much for the pur- 
pose of commanding, as of doing what the time re- 
quires. Learn the lesson that if you are to do the work 
of the prophet what you want is not a sceptre but a 
hoe.’ He bids him remember the first great servants 
of Christ who had only one wish—‘I will be spent out 
for your souls.” Of extravagance in dress and retinue 
he is sharp. “In all this painted pomp you are not 
Peter’s successor but Constantine’s.” Oh that it could 
be said of him as Paul records, “I labored more than 
all.” 

This little book is full of such counsel. George 
Lewis translated it into English and it is published by 
the Oxford Press. Richard Storrs has written a 
stirring life of this great inward discoverer called 
Bernard of Clairvaux ; most larger libraries possess this 
book, which is admirable reading. In 1935, Watkins 
Williams published a definitive life which although 
rather too detailed and too expensive for many per- 
sonal libraries, is worth consulting. The inward map 
of his spiritual experiences in prayer, Bernard gives in 
two volumes of sermons on The Canticle of Canticles, 
and in a superb little book called “the book of Bernard 
of Clairvaux on The Love of God.” Rufus Jones in 
Studies in Mystical Religion, and H. O. Taylor in 
Medieval Mind, have excellent chapters on Bernard of 
Clairvaux. Few explorers have ventured so far in the 
life of prayer and service, in the life of Mary and 
Martha (which the Sermons insist “belong together”), 
or have brought back so sharp and clear a map. In- 
clude Bernard of Clairvaux in your study of the great 
explorers. 
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“WE BELIEVE IN THE FUTURE” 
(From page 103) 

a secretarial course. Foreseeing invasion she, her 
brother and mother started walking, in order to con- 
serve the little money they had, toward Paris. For a 
year their resources held out; then they had to be sent 
to a refugee camp. There I saw Rose working in our 
foyer, using the few precious books in the library to 
continue her studies, giving her secretarial ability and 
her charm to help widen our ministry to her six thou- 
sand fellow-refugees in that camp. Her brother, in a 
working company several miles away, hikes in occa- 
sionally to renew his supply of books (he is studying 
philosophy) from the pitifully inadequate shelves we 
have been able to provide. 

Walter is sixteen. He with his father and mother 
came from Germany in 1940. His father is in des 
Milles, a transit camp for those whose papers and funds 
are in readiness for emigration. But that hope is gone 
for now. Walter hopes to be ready for Chambou in 
another year. In the meantime, it is a struggle to keep 
chin up. One day, when one of our workers greeted 
Walter with her cheery “Good morning, how are you 
today ’”” he burst into tears. 
than his taut spirit could stand. 


A kind word was more 


THESE are some of the students I met. As I write 
about them I have memories of the wind-blown flats, 
the barrack-barns, the wooden platforms that suffice for 
beds, the endless diet of soup and bread, the “open 
plumbing,” the little groups huddled against walls to 
escape the wind and absorb the sun—and many 
other aspects of their daily life which I never can for- 
get. But I remember their faces—lighted with hope, 
courage, gratitude, with strength and beauty. I re- 
member the tiny oases in those drab camps, where one 
found a touch of color, a few books and magazines, a 
few home-made games. Sometimes there was a piano, 
or a stage with curtains, or paints and easels. And tea! 
One neyer asked if it were China or India tea—but, is 
it raspberry leaf ? or apple-skin ? or something new ? Food 
is a big question mark, whether you can get food de- 
pends not only on money, but also on its actual presence. 
At one Christmas party they could get only sauerkraut ; 
so sauerkraut it was. 

As I set off for home from Lisbon at two o’clock in 
the morning in the rain, in a camouflaged Clipper, with 
no light showing in the harbor or on the ship, we were 
heading for Africa and the south Atlantic crossing. 
3ut | felt | was leaving the dark continent behind me, 
for nowhere else could one find such suspicion, hatred, 
disease, suffering, tribalism, and the daily sense of liv- 
ing in the midst of unpredictable demonic forces which 
at any moment might take life, divide families, inflict 
cruelty and set whole sections of society adrift. Against 
that black back-drop which is the real Europe today 
shone out the faces and the forces of which I have 
written. They are shafts of light, which, if we keep 
them alive and alight, may illuminate the darkness. 
They may not. The darkness may win. But there is 
a chance, a sporting chance, a fighting chance that they 





will. And that is a chance I believe the American ty. 
dents | know will want to help with all they’ve got, 


LENT AT GETTYSBURG 


Lent, on the Gettysburg campus, makes a difference 
First of all, in the social calendar. “No dances during 
Lent” is an old tradition. 

Then there is a religious emphasis. On Ash Wednesday 
the routine chapel program (with its compulsory atteng 
ance) is set aside in favor of a Lenten service which j 
taken so seriously that professors do not object when they 
classes are disrupted and students attend chapel in greg 
numbers without compulsion. Devotional literature is dig 
tributed. In “Chapel,” in mid-week “Candlelight,” in Sup. 
day “Vespers” the music and prayers and messages refleg 
the spirit of the season. The note of personal discipline js 
sounded again and again. 

Lent has its practical aspect on this campus, when the 
World Student Service Fund is brought before the students 
through posters and newspapers, in chapel talks and per- 
sonal contacts. We have a “Penny-A-Meal Plan.” Thirty 
group leaders are carefully chosen, and after preliminary 
meetings they are commissioned: (a) to present the WSSF 
to their groups; (b) to urge students to sign cards indi. 
cating willingness to participate; (c) to issue Penny-A. 
Meal coin boxes to students who “sign up”; (d) to main 
tain interest within the groups; (e) to collect the coin 
boxes the day before Easter vacation begins. The plan 
goes this way—for every meal you eat you put a penny 
in your box. By Easter, if you eat three meals a day, you 
should have about $1.25. If, when your box is opened, we 
find at least this amount, the Christian Association will 
present you with a Federation cross to remind you that 
“you belong.” 

Last year, Penny-A-Meal boxes (hand-made products of 
the World Christianity Committee ) stood on 300 study desks 
and tables. We hope this year to raise the number to 400 
(in a student body of 600). Why not? 

Gettysburg Dona_p HEIces 


TIME FOR AUDACITY 

The conference which is to meet at Delaware, Ohio, 
March 3-5 is one of the most important called by American 
Protestants in many years. It may make Christian history. 
Or it may turn out to be a disastrous futility. It is being 
held under the auspices of the Federal Council’s special 
commission to explore the bases for a just and durable 
peace, and more than three hundred delegates from the 
twenty-six denominations in the council are expected to 
participate. The gravest danger which confronts such a 
gathering is timidity. It may err, but if it errs on the side 
of overmuch pussyfooting the damage which it will do to 
the relation of the churches to the post-war order will be 
incalculable. Yet it is as certain as anything can be that 
the delegates at Delaware will be under constant pressure 
to be cautious. The nation, they will be reminded, is at 
war. There must be no comfort given the enemy, no em 
barrassment given the administration. That first command- 
ment of the higher ecclesiastical mind,“ Don’t rock the boat,” 
will be employed. But vague talk on such a topic at a time 
like this will not do. It would be better for the churches 
not to meet at all than to meet and show, by their words 
and their resolutions, that they are afraid of the issue. 
Fortunately ... the expectation of the churches will 
create a pressure which should go far to counnteract cout 
sels of timidity——The Christian Century. 
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News of the World Christian Community 


Christian Internationale! 


Nobody particularly noticed the 
drama enacted February 20-23 at Vas- 
sar College Alumnae House. Dele- 
gates from ten countries on four con- 
tinents were taking counsel with 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
oficers for the future of this live and 
functioning world Movement. Wres- 
tling with the problem of Christian re- 
sponsibility with representatives of 
ten countries is a different matter from 
setting up American solutions for the 
world’s ills. 

The Australian 
realism to discussion. 


gave a_ practical 
The delegates 
from India, China, and Thailand kept 
the others from thinking in terms of a 
white man’s world. The Frenchman 
gave insights into the spiritual ferment 
seething in unoccupied France. The 
British medical students jarred com- 
placent assumptions of easy victory or 
solutions by victory. “Intelligent 
Czechs are first of all Europeans,” 
said one of them as he portrayed viv- 
idly the staggering problem of sheer 
maintenance of order in Europe and 
the world. 

Canadians had no illusions about be- 
ing in an American boat, but it was 
clear how much the boats had in com- 
mon. Although delegates from Japan, 
New Zealand, .the Netherlands and the 
Russian SCM in Emigration found it 
impossible to come, ten countries were 
admirably represented. 

Two other things gave this meeting 
of Federation leaders flesh and blood 
reality. The recent clipper return of 
the Treasurer, Roland Elliott, from 
consultation with Federation officers in 
Geneva brought a direct contact with 
the life of Student Christian Move- 
ments in occupied Europe as that life 
flows through devious channels in and 
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out of Federation headquarters. Then, 
a long time member of the German 
SCM, who has served time in a con- 
centration camp, helped others to feel 
what love of country and love of 
Church means in the present struggle. 
Further developments of this Vassar 
meeting can be followed in the quar- 
terly, Student World. ($1.50 annually, 
c/o The Intercollegian). 


Federation Day of Prayer 


USA.—The Day of Prayer Service 
went through three printings, with al- 
most double the normal quantity of 
orders. 


Germany.—A surprising quantity of 
the German edition of the Call to the 
Day of Prayer found its way into Ger- 


many. Reports speak of sizeable 
groups meeting openly in_ several 
centers. 


An Occupied Country.—The Call to 
Prayer and the Service were printed 
in four languages lest anyone miss the 
point. 


Java.—An American dollar is worth 
at least twice as much in Java. Stu- 
dents are poor. Not many are Chris- 
tians. Offerings taken on the Day of 
Prayer in 1941 and transmitted to the 
WSCF totaled $246. 


Danish Doubts 


The Danish SCM voted down the 
proposal to join the Dansk Ungdomas- 
sturke (Danish Youth Collaboration). 
Affiliation of the SCM with a body 
which has no Christian basis was con- 
sidered questionable policy. Individ- 
uals interested in D.U. are urged to 
join. 


Stubborn Interracial Heroism 


The Dutch are fighters. On one 
front their battle is against anti-Sem+ 
itism in the Christian Church. The 
Apostles’ Creed provided fighting 
words for a sermon at a Student Chris- 
tian Movement conference. “I believe 
in God—the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob... and in the Holy Catholic 
Church—a community not of blood or 
race or soil but the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit of all nations and peo- 
ples and kindreds and tongues.” 

It was required by law that the “Star 
of Israel” be worn by all Jews. Soon 
it seemed that everyone was wearing a 


star. Christians had taken the mark 
on themselves. The regulations broke 
down. 


The SCM refused to accept the 
Aryan clause, and finally decided to 
disband their Movement rather than 
accept racial exclusion. The General 
Secretary concludes the last report of 
the Netherlands SCM: 


“Now on January 8, 1942, all this 
comes to an end and the responsibility 
which rests upon every one of us is 
great. For while the SCM may be- 
come history, the tie which has held 
us together is not broken. Organiza- 
tionally this is a great change; spir- 
itually there is no change. We feel 
ourselves united because we are mem- 
bers of the ecclesia militans, of that 
fighting army which knows of a new 
heaven and a new earth toward which 
it marches with unshakable certainty. 
And so we continue to seek each other 
and to support each other. We con- 
tinue to feel our responsibility for our 
neighbor who should also become a 
soldier of that army if he or she is to 
fulfil the destiny of his life. And we 
continue to feel ourselves united with 
those who in other countries and in- 
visible to our eyes are part of the same 
army, know the same things, and act 
in the same way. May God grant 
that all this may be and remain alive 
in us. 
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independence Plus Brotherhood 


Indian political objectives are indi- 
cated in a commission statement of the 
SCA of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
reported in their quarterly magazine, 
Student Outlook: 


“The goal of India’s political prog- 
ress should be sought in terms of an 
international framework over against a 
sequestered and self-sufficient national- 
ism. Unlimited sovereignty leads to 
disruption. In such a comity of na- 
tions India should take its independ- 
ent place. To achieve this goal India 
should . . . become a dominion of the 
British Empire . . . then in fellowship 
with Britain it should work for the 
goal of a World Brotherhood of Na 
tions from which all empire ideologies, 
howsoever benign, should be elimi 
nated. Today, most wrongly, Chris- 
tianity is identified with the British 
rule, and thus a veil is drawn over 
the face of Him who is the desire of 
all nations.” 


Argentine Moves 


One of the youngest members of the 
Federation fellowship, on a leaflet re- 
cently distributed to students at the 
University of Buenos Aires, says: 

“The Student Christian Movement 
of the Argentine is a Movement be 
cause it is made up of a group of 
people with common convictions work- 
ing towards a definite objective; it is 
formed by students and seeks to help 
students with their moral and spiritual 
problems; it affirms the saving power 
of Christ and proclaims the truth of 
the Christian faith and its direct in- 
fluence upon the thought and actions 
of daily life with respect to its social 
responsibilities.” 


Refugee Money-Raiser 


Dale Brown reports a stirring even 
ing performance of Oliver Cromwell 
in an internment camp. “It seemed a 
bit incongruous to hear a group of 
German Jewish lads with a decided ac- 
cent acting an English play centered 
around a distinctly Christian contro 


vers) And Drinkwater’s dramatic 
speeches concerning freedom and lib- 
erty, put into the mouth of Cromwell, 
were not to be treated lightlv—to these 
refugees they carried double meaning.” 
The choice of the play was signifi- 
cant. Equally so was the creative out 
let which enables men to “rise above 
the deadening aspect of the barbed 
wire.” But the purpose of the per 
formance tops it all: to raise mone) 
from the refugees for the refugees in 
Europe, and for the bombed victims’ 
fund of the 
England. 


American Friends in 
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World “Bridge” 


Those who know the Three Year 
Plan of the WSCF (5c from Inter- 
collegian) will see in those statements 
and in these closing lines the way in 
which the life and thought of the world 
Movement sustains and expresses it- 
self through its “children”: “The 
Movement tries to cooperate with the 
churches by means of a work of ad- 
vance in areas which they do not reach, 
aspiring to be a bridge between the 
Church and those large groups of stu- 
dents who cannot be reached by, or 
are skeptical about the Church. It 
cannot be, and will not be, a substitute 
for the churches in the life of the 
students.” 


Before Singapore Fell 


‘The SCM is going on much the 
same as ever,’ were the last words 
from Jack Bennitt, former British 
SCM Secretary, and advisor to the 
Singapore group. Plans were ready 
to welcome a fraternal delegate from 
the Indian SCM, Moni Sen, who vis- 
ited a number of American colleges a 
Bennitt continues, 
“Most of the Christian students are of 
the American Methodist (Episcopal) 


few years ago. 


persuasion, and we sometimes get a 
little confused as to whether we are a 
Student Christian Movement or a 
Methodist meeting!” Despite the ram- 
pant Methodism, the Singapore SCM 





WSSF bought the instruments for this orchestra in a Canadian internee 
camp. 





is (was) the most international One jn 
the Federation, with a majority of 
Chinese members, a goodly numbe 
of Indians, a Malay minority, ang, 
few Japanese. One of their men, Ban 
It Chiu, a Malayan-Chinese, igs nop 
serving as international secretary gy 
the staff of the British SCM, 


Philippine Retrospect and Hope 


A year ago the Student YMCAg 
the Philippines celebrated its twegi 
fifth birthday. Said Judge M 
Camus on that occasion: “Twenty 
years of service to the students of 
Philippines has helped immeasurably 
in the production of thousands of men 
all over the Philippines who are @@ 
dowed with a live sense of civic 
sponsibility, and a right attitude 
wards their neighbors and fellow-meq 
With the greater demands for mor 
energetic, more intelligent and stronger 
leaders for the responsibilities of 194, 
the role to be played by the Studen 
YMCA becomes more significant” 
1946 lies ahead. 


BEST SELLER 


Over 25 million Bibles were sold 
throughout the world last year, accord- 
ing to the officers of the American 
Bible Society. Of this total over 5 
million went to China, alone. In the 
same time the American Society itself 
has been responsible for the issuance 
and sale of between 7 and 8 million 
scriptures, and has recently issued its 
125th annual report—a_ fascinating 
document. 


Despite its age the Society claims 
emphatically to be in the best of health, 
and even to be expanding in function 
and field of work. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAS 
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Ou the News Grnont 





Toward an Interracial Skating Rink 


Week-end Work Camp 


An innovation in social service has 
come out of New England this winter 
with the inauguration of a series of 
week-end work camps by the Boston 
Student Christian Council. Under coun- 
cil guidance, students of the Greater 
Boston Area have adopted as their spe- 
cial concern the problems of a farm, 
and of a Negro community center. 
To date they have put five week-ends 
of hard labor, discussion, and worship, 
into the rehabilitation of these projects. 

The Community Center, in Cam- 
bridge, was a decaying schoolhouse, 
nevertheless in use as a recreation cen- 
ter for the Negro people living in the 
neighborhood. The students took over, 
and today the center has a concrete 
outdoor fireplace and a skating rink. 
An over-all remodelling and redecorat- 
ing job have been accomplished. A 
program of discussion and recreation 
with the Negro inhabitants has created 
interracial good will. Physical work 
begins on Friday afternoon of an av- 
erage week-end and continues until 
supper. Then follows an evening of 
discussion of problems of the Negro 
and related social conditions. Satur- 
day and Sunday begin with worship, 
proceed to a long working day, and end 
on a note of recreation. 

The farm is a self-sufficient unit of 
former unemployed, set up in the coun- 
tryside by the 
ciliation as an experiment in communal 
and cooperative living. Week-end stu- 
dent expeditions are helping the newly 
created farmers put their property in 
livable shape and work out their prob- 
lems of organization and production. 
The most important feature of the ex- 


Fellowship of Recon- 
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periment has been the combination of 
work and discussion; of action and 
understanding of the situation. Stu- 
dents have not only contributed two 
days of labor but have thought through 
the relation of that labor to the problem 
situation and to their personal faith. 


Of Minorities 


Negro Councilman A. Clayton Pow- 
ell of New York City has started a 
minor war on the floor of the City 


Council by demanding that Negro 
scholars and educators be included 


among the 2,232 faculty members of 
New York’s four municipal colleges. 
Powell presented lists of qualified Ne- 
gro applicants, parallel with a list of 
vacancies and demanded legislative ac- 
tion. The question, as this is written, 
is still under debate. 


On the west coast prominent edu- 
cators and civic leaders, headed by the 
Governor of California, have formed 
a Northern California Committee on 
Fair Play for Citizens and Aliens of 
Japanese Ancestry, to give counsel and 
aid to Japanese residents restricted in 
activity or in danger of social discrimi- 
nation. A partial result of the commit- 
tee’s activity on the California Univer- 
sity campus has been the appointment 
of committees to act on problems of 
Japanese students and local residents, 
and the help which the University In- 
ternational House has given to students 
on the campus when war was declared, 
unable to get home due to restrictions 
on alien traveling funds. The commit- 
tee plans to extend its activity through 
local groups in every town which has a 
Japanese minority. 


CHURCH AND CAMPUS 


Work with Freshmen 


In a systematic drive for freshmen 
membership, Purdue’s Wesley Founda- 
tion has combined most of the tradi- 
tional methods of approach into an or- 
ganized effort which reaches ninety 
per cent of the university’s Methodist 
freshmen each year. 

The first contact, before school 
opens in the fall, is by letter to the 
entire list (from the Dean’s office) of 
entering Methodist students. In the 
letter the Wesley Foundation intro- 
duces itself and invites the newcomer 
to an “All Freshman Party” sponsored 
by the Purdue Religious Council on 
the Friday night preceding orientation 
week. On Saturday members of the 
Foundation cabinet call on as many 
freshmen students as possible, extend- 
ing invitations to church and church- 
school the following day. Sunday 
night comes a mammoth Methodist pic- 
nic and entertainment, culminating in 
five campfires, each led by a senior 
using as a theme, “If I Were a Fresh- 
man Again.” 

With this as groundwork, the Foun- 
dation upperclassmen spend the next 
few days in the arduous work of mak- 
ing personal contacts, each man as- 
suming responsibility for seeing nine 
or ten underclasmen. In the interview 
the purpose and work of the Wesley 
Foundation is explained and the fresh- 


man invited to sign an “activities 
sheet” of the group and to join the 
local church through affiliate member- 
ship provisions. In three evenings last 
fall 475 out of 535 new students were 
reached by this method. 


Leadership Courses 


Summer courses in religious leader- 
ship among college students are an in- 
novation of the Methodist Board of 
Education, in cooperation with the 
Garrett Biblical Institute in Illinois, 
and the Candler School of Theology 
in Georgia. Rollo May and H. D. 
Bollinger are among the faculty. Sub- 
ject matter includes personal counsel- 
ling; religion in higher education; re- 
ligion in personality adjustment. 


Lutheran Conferences 


The Lutheran Student Association 
of the North Atlantic Region is hold- 
ing its annual regional meeting on 
March 13-15, in the Christian Asso- 
ciation building of the University of 
Pennsylvania, with Professor Carl Ras- 
mussen of Gettysburg College as speak- 
er. It seems probable that the national 
Lutheran student group will be forced 
to call off its national Ashram held 
each year in August at Silver Bay, 
New York. Pressure of the war will 
dictate the decision for this year. 








Homemade Altar 


Chapel in the Woods 


An interfaith chapel built by stu- 
dents to satisfy their desire for per- 
sonal worship stands in a grove just 
off the center of the Texas State Col- 
lege for Women. The chapel, con- 
structed in 1939 by student labor, uti- 
lizes a design originated by the school’s 
Art Department, and a theme of women 
ministering to the needs of the world. 
In murals, woman is shown in the ca- 
pacities of nurse, teacher, scientist, and 
social worker. The big window of the 
chancel is reserved for a stained glass 
interpretation of motherhood.  Stu- 
dents are responsible for the interior 
decoration and design. The chapel 
features worship services led each Sun- 
day by members of different faiths. 
Week days it is always open for indi- 
vidual worship and meditation. 


Social Service 


Students in the Christian Association 
of Middlebury College in Vermont 
have taken on the job of boosting their 
local town community house as a social 
service project. With the house as a 
center, college-led picnics, hikes, handi- 
craft and carpentry classes, and numer- 
ous other activities, are being con- 
ducted for the children of the town. 
Other student groups help farmers and 
nearby residents with farm chores. 
Christmas-time saw the Middlebury 
undergraduates turn part of the com- 
munity house into a shop for toy re- 
habilitation, preceding distribution of 
the toys among children of the village. 


Ski Patrol 


Syracuse University in New York 
sponsors an all women’s ski patrol. 
Prospective members are required to 
take courses in first-aid, mapping, and 
reconnaissance training. 
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School for Missionaries 

Over 100 missionaries have just fin- 
ished going to school again at Oregon 
State College. The occasion was the 
second annual Missionary School, the 
only one of its kind in existence, held 
on that campus during the month of 
February. Returned missionaries from 
all parts of the world, as well as those 
from rural American communities, 
used the opportunity to freshen knowl- 
edge of agriculture, education, soci- 
ology, health and recreation, and to 
share and discuss the problems of mis- 
sionary life. 


With the Regions 

A significant regional conference 
was the recent Middle Atlantic Citizen- 
ship Seminar to Washington, D. C. De- 
scending on the national capital, the 
delegates packed three days full of in- 
vestigations of wartime activity. Their 
visits included the Youth Division of 
the Office of Civilian Defense; Con- 
sumer’s Division of the Office of Price 
Administration; the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee and many of the 
regular departments. Their specific 
concerns were questions of civil liber- 
ties, morale, labor problems, and the 
relation of college youth to defense. 
The second day saw an_ equally 
crowded schedule of calls on senators 
and congressmen; discussion of the 
Poll Tax Bill with Senator Pepper, its 
sponsor; attendance at a session of 
Congress. The third day was given to 
study of migratory labor and the work 
of the Tolan Committee. 


But, not satisfied with one successful 
event, the Middle Atlantic Region is 
now (March 6-8) high in the Pocono 
region of northeastern Pennsylvania 
in an annual conference with the cryp- 
tic theme “Rock and Sand.” Dr. Stan- 
ley Hopper of Drew Seminary, and 
foreign missionary Dr. Irvin Under- 
hill, are the leaders. Dr. Underhill, 
for years the only Negro foreign mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church, is 
a fellow of the Royal Geographic So- 
ciety in recognition of his work among 
the pygmies of Central Africa. 


The New York State SCM has ex- 
panded its summer conference program 
in defiance of the war, not only to con- 
tinue the historic Silver Bay Confer- 
ence but to add a new retreat, to be 
held a week earlier at Cayuga Hills, 
to accommodate those whose school 
year ends in May or early June. This 
double conference make possible the 
attendance of a double number of stu- 
dents with a minimum of conflict with 
college examination schedules. 





Evidence that the war has qui 
interest in the Student Christian Move. 
ment comes from the three Tegions of 
the Northeast expressed in New York 
through a poll; in New England an 
the Middle Atlantic regions thr 
faculty-staff conferences on the fue. 
tion of religion in college during wa, 

The New York poll was informa 
effected through a letter from the sy 
dent executives and regional seep. 
taries to all non-student contriby 
asking their opinion whether the Moye 
ment should be restricted or expanded 
during the war. Results were nearh 
100 per cent for expansion, with many 
voters enthusiastic. 


In New England between semesters 
in January, fifty-five staff members an 
faculty of nearby universities thrashed 
out problems of strengthening religious 
forces on the campus in war-time. A 
Pennsylvania emergency conference 
meets for a similar purpose on March 
6, led by Dr. William Shimer, Execu. 
tive Secretary Phi Beta Kappa. Ip 
each case the conference came about 
because of “A growing recognition 
among faculty members of the need 
for consultation if the ideals and values 
of religion are to be kept at the center 
of higher education in these days of na- 
tional emergency.” 


Seabeck Breezes 


Using an international menu as their 
theme, the Blue _ Triangle club 
(Y.W.C.A.) of the Western Washing- 
ton College of Education has started to 
raise their goal of $50 for the WSSF. 
Dividing their $50 international menu 
into $10 for soup, $15 for salad, $15 
for meat, and $10 for dessert, Blue Tri- 
angle members have placed soup cans 
at various places on the campus. It is 
their hope that students and faculty 
will fill one group (soup, salad, meat, 
or dessert) of cans each wek. 

With a rally before the campus It 
brary, the sale of red-white-and-blue 
WSSF ribbons, and student speakers 
visiting all organized houses, the Uni- 
versity of Washington started on Feb 
ruary 3 to raise $1,000 to help their 
fellow students throughout the world. 
Every organization is being asked to 
make a personal sacrifice for the drive. 
Even when the official campaign 
ends WSSF education will continue. 
An International Reception, to be held 
this year the first week in March with 
Roland Elliott as guest, is an annual 
event bringing foreign born and Amet- 
ican students together. 


—Marcella Minnig 
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INTERNATIONAL CONCLAVE 


Everybody learned a lot when it was tried out at Bucknell and now the idea 


is being applied elsewhere 


BRINGING together foreign stu- 
dents in this country to discuss their 
place in tomorrow’s world was a spon- 
taneous idea when it arose last fall on 
the campus of Bucknell, and one of 
questionable value to a skeptical stu- 
dent body. What could the Chinese 
and the German find in common un- 
derstanding and outlook? The English- 
man and the West African? Yet the 
idea not only bore fruit, but gave rise 
to a determination to continue the in- 
ternational communion there estab- 
lished with more conferences on other 
campuses in the future, of which 
Syracuse on March 20 is the first. 

‘Representing India, Germany, Peru, 
Colombia, China, France, Denmark, 
West Africa, Mexico, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Hawaii, 


and Canada, they came to discuss 


“Youth’s Share in Building a New 
World Order.” 
Dr. Ernest Meyer of Bucknell 


opened the sessions with an address of 
the basic issues of the world crisis, and 
what Hitler’s victory would mean for 
the world. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, one by one voices arose, ex- 
pressing the views of that individual’s 
country: “There is so much Nazi sen- 
timent to fear in Brazil and Chile.” 
“Mexico, with a democratic constitu- 
tion but a dictatorship government, is 
following the United States in gen- 
eral.” “Spiritual problems are the heart 
of the war in West Africa.” “In 
China, the more we fight the better our 
spirit gets.” And a panel of the same 
youth decided ‘that one can’t merely 
say, “Democracy is the only way!” 
There are many> different kinds of 
democracy, and the government must 
be chosen to fit the special conditions 
of each country. 

The varied problems of each country 
were studied in a level-headed manner, 
with tolerance and fair understanding 
from every angle, because, as someone 
said, “Millions march behind a banner 
they hate, to protect those they love !” 
Conclusions pointed toward a kind of 
a United States of Europe, organized 
not on any military idea, but on equal 
Opportunity for all. And mo com- 
Promise with Hitler was possible! 
A moment of the conference that 
lives on, was the stunned silence which 
followed the words of a West Afri- 
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can—“What’s the matter with the 
white people of Europe? They come to 
us preaching the gospel of Christ, yet 
all the time they are shedding the blood 
of their brothers?” It is questions such 
as that of the West African which 
many are going to remember—and 
strive to do something about. 

A brief worship service was led by 
a young man from Peru. In imperfect 
English, but completely understood by 
all, he spoke of the unity so necessary 
for the safety of the world—even 
as Jesus prayed—“That they may all 
be one, even as we are”—so have we 
prayed. 

In another significant moment in 
this conference, all the voices in the 
room were raised in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Each prayed in his native tongue—but 
those prayers didn’t go up to God from 
a Negro, a Chinese, a German—they 
went up as one prayer from hearts 
beating with one understanding. 

Since then, many letters have been 
received, grateful letters, because in 
the midst of “futility and gloom” one 





“What's wrong with white people?” 


may stop for a brief moment to confer 
with hope against despair, and to ask 
that more such opportunities may be 
given to college students that all might 
be one! 

MARILYN Epptey, 


Bucknell Conference Chairman. 


Note: So helpful was the Bucknell 
Conference of foreign students that a 
similar conference is being held at 
Syracuse University, March 20-21. 
Ruth Seabury will make the opening 
address on Friday night before an au- 
dience which will include students of 
many nations studying at Cornell, 
Wells, Rochester, and other nearby 
universities.—Editor 


“Human Engineering”’ 


“A course in human engineering” is 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy’s name for the Boys’ Work Divi- 
sion of the Technology Christian As- 
sociation which has for several years 
been engaged in the important work 
of helping the underprivileged youth 
of Greater Boston to become better 
citizens of this country. 

Last year over 100 Tech men and 
co-eds—over 50 per cent of whom 
were entirely new to the work—were 
engaged in club work that affected 
over 1,000 boys and girls in 28 settle- 
ment houses and Y.M.C.A.’s making 
Boys’ Week the largest single activity 
at Technology. Boys’ (and girls’) 
Workers, acting as leaders, taught 
crafts, arts, hobbies, sports, led clubs 
and scout troops, arranged programs 
and participated in numerous other ac- 
tivities. The program is _ flexible 
enough to find a place for any skill 
one might possess. 

One phase, innovated last year, was 
the Community Sailing Project, an 
organization devised to give the 


“kids” of Boston the same opportunity 
of sailing that Tech men enjoy. The 
project built a new boathouse across 
the Charles River Basin and furnished 
it with 50 new dinghies of the latest 
design. The Boys’ Work Division, in 
conjunction with several Bos’ns and 
Cox’ns of the MIT Nautical Associa- 
tion, conducted shore schools all win- 
ter, instructing over 300 budding 
young sailors in the fine points of 
yachting. . 

Said the director of the Boys’ Work 
activity: “It is of prime importance in 
engineering, or any other field, to 
know how to get along with others. 
Those who work with boys learn 
about human nature and get an insight 
into human needs, they learn to adjust 
themselves to strange surroundings, 
and to deal with many different kinds 
of people. Such an experience is as 
much a part of a man’s education as 
Physics or Calculus. That is why we 
like to call Boys’ Work a ‘course in 
Human Engineering.’ ” 
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THE CHURCH 
CANNOT 
DRAFT ITS 
LEADERSHIP 


But it must now call for 
volunteers to serve our 
country’s basic spiritual 
needs and help to provide 
an adequate supply of 
trained pastors and chap- 
lains. 





Do you know college 
seniors who ought to register with us now? 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 


EE TTA ST 
Program Material 


Planning a Sunday Evening 
Worship Service 


Worship is the act of entering into 
the presence of God. The most im- 
portant factor in worship is attitude. 
Worshipful attitudes can best be culti- 
vated if the following points are kept 
in mind: 


a. The setting should be appropriate, 
serene and beautiful. Many a dull 
room has been transformed into a 
worshipful place by creative-minded 
students. 


b. The service should be developed 
by students. It should be in a lan- 
guage that they understand. Outworn 
liturgies, rituals and meaningless for- 
mal services of worship are not rec- 
ommended. Christian students who 
study worship ought to be able to de- 
velop their own services of worship 
in a language familiar to them. 

c. The music and hymns that are used 
should be appropriate to the theme. 
There are great numbers of magnifi- 
cent hymns! that ought to be more 
widely used by college men and 
women. 


d. The list of prayers should contain 
both spontaneous expressions of the 
student’s relationship to God and some 
of the prayers of great religious 
leaders. See: Chapel Prayer Book, 
by J. H. Frizzell; A Book of Prayers 
for Youth, by J. S. Hoyland; and 
Prayers of the Social Awakening, by 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 


H. D. BoLLIncerR 


*Hymns for Worship (Association Press 
$1.00) is especially recommended. 
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SYRACUSE IN CHINA 


Christian Chinese pray in the church 
and look through gaping holes in the 
roof at Japanese bombers flying over- 
head. 

For Syracuse University’s mission 
project—a high school, church, and 
hospital, located in the war-torn prov- 
inces of East China—has survived so 
far the rain of death on China. 

Campus buildings which were left 
vacant at Chungking when the high 
school was moved to Tuto are now be- 
ing used by Madame Chiang Kai Shek 
for her New Life movement. The 
school, which houses approximately 





1,000 students, was moved by govern- 
ment order after bombings had become 
too savage. 

But missionaries found the need for 
education so great that a new school 
was started two years ago at Neikiang, 
which at the present time is raising 
money for a hospital and equipment. 
More than 700 young Chinese are 
studying under Christian teachers in 
this second institution. 

Fire and bombs have practically de- 
molished the church at Chungking. 
Dr. C. Bertram Rappe, missionary in 
charge of Syracuse-in-China, tells of 
“looking through great holes in the 
roof of our church as we held the 
service, for the place is pretty much 
of a wreck.” 

Syracuse-in-China has moved the 
main hospital from Chungking to Go 
Loh San, but still maintains an enrer- 
gency unit on the site of the original 
building. Recent letters say that sev- 
eral hundred injured persons are 
treated at this emergency station after 
every air raid. 

Approximately 1,500 Chinese are 
housed on the present school campus, 
which gradually has been enlarged and 
kept in repair by students. A bomb 
shelter, cut into solid rock, is large 
enough to accommodate the entire 
group. 

Originally a hospital had been sup- 
ported in Chungking by the Methodist 
church, but this had been closed for 
six years prior to 1921 when the Syra- 
cuse group “took over” and reopened 
it. The equipment was out of date, 
and had deteriorated. At the same 
time there were only 10 foreign-trained 
doctors in the city, no modern sewage 
or water supply and public health 
services. Fifteen to 20 per cent of the 
population was afflicted with some 
form of tuberculosis, and 75 per cent 
had hookworm or other similar dis- 


eases. 





Dr. Rappe went to China in 19994) 
has been associated with the Syra. 
in-China work since 1911. He jg 
vice-chairman of the China Ippem 
tional Famine Relief Committee, they. 
urer of the American Red Cross sen, 
ing in Free China, and an officer jg 
several other organizations. 

Syracuse University ¢ 
through various remunerative affair 
and contributions, partially Support th 
project, and have built up a fund whig 
they may use to send students to Ching 
to aid in the increased work of the 
mission. 


Syracuse Don McCarry 
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Program Material 


COMMUNION SERVICE 


“We set up long, white-cover# 
tables arranged to form a cross. § 
the head of the cross was a mantd 
over which we hung a madonna-bly 
drape as a background for a | 
print of the head of Christ ( Hoffman 
‘Christ in the Temple’). On eithe 
side stood three candles, tapering dow 
in height. Tall candelabra stood te 
side the mantel; down the center ¢ 
the tables a row of white candle 
lighted the form of the cross. 





“Soft music was played on the pian 
while the minister read a group @ 








peace poems. A brief address ded 
with needed personal preparation for 
the building of a peaceful world. & 
the end of the service an offering wa 
taken for relief of Chinese students 
and each of us centered his thought 
on the Christian brotherhood and mit 
tual responsibility of all peoples, as 
received the Holy Communion. Ti 
forty-eight students who participate 
in the service went without a med 
contributing the price to the offering 
We felt that it was an effective st 
vice. We experienced a unity whit 
one seldom feels.” 


MARJORIE Faw, 
Washington State College 


* 


“Our hope for the future rests, fit 
upon the force of justice and sympathy 
and the revolutionary impulses withit 
the hearts of people, and secondly wpa 
the conviction that the future is wilh 
God and that ultimately man’s trust™ 
God will be validated.’—James Muilet 
berg, at the National Student Assem 
bly, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Prayer 


(George A. Buttrick. Abingdon- 


Cokesbury, 1942. $2.75) 

This helpful study appears at a time 
when there is evidence, especially in 
the student world, of recourse to 
prayer. This reversion to a practice 
which has suffered long neglect car- 
ries with it the danger of a revival, 
not of prayer, but of mere quietism. 

Prayer is a thoughtful exploration of 
the most vital aspects of man’s com- 
munion with God. Dr. Buttrick in 
this book writes with a_ back- 
ground of wide reading, ever qualified 
by a full and active parish ministry. 
He combines an intellectual solidity 
with a clarifying sense of what people 
are thinking and doing. 

The main intellectual interest of this 
book is psychology. This is perhaps in- 
evitable, for it speaks always to the 
1942 situation, in which philosophy is 
deeply rooted in psychology, and in 
which psychology has largely shaped 
the present intellectual skepticism. Psy- 
chological analyses of prayer are 
looked at, and frankly found wanting. 
Instinct, the subconscious, memory 
suggestion and thought are examined 
and their relevance to prayer discussed. 
Dr. Buttrick welcomes the findings of 
psychology. Yet to him they are not 
the “open sesame” of the mysteries of 
the human spirit or of the universe. 
Psychology for him is a tool, to be used 
warily, for the exploration of the per- 
sonality, in preparation for its higher 
destinies. 

But this is no psychological text- 
book. “Our journey has been by life, 
not by theory. We travel on, our eyes 
still set on the stuff of experience, not 
on mere notions of argument.” Dr. 
Buttrick does not shirk theories and 
their meaning. He presents them with 
something greater—a full sense of the 
age-long need of men for communion 
with God. 

This is also a book of prayer, not 
solely about prayer. The chapters on 
“A Way of Prayer” help in private 


MARCH, 1942 
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and corporate communion. The object 
of the study is frankly to help lead 
people to steadier and deeper devotions. 
Yet the purpose is accomplished per- 
haps more in the general assumptions 
and atmosphere of the book, rather 
than in its specific suggestions, valu- 
able as those are. In the sensitive ap- 
preciation of what every-day people 


need, and of their doubts; in intellec- 


tual vigor and acumen; in the quiet 
sureness of the author’s own experi- 
ence, move elements which make this 
a very helpful book for those who 
would ground in deep and worthy 
prayer. 

RoBerT BILHEIMER, JR. 


A Testament of Devotion 


(Thomas R. Kelly. Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. $1.) 


The life of Thomas Kelly, Douglas 
Steere describes as “the story of a 
passionate and determined quest for 
adequacy.” This little book of Kelly’s 
writings appears in the year of his 
death after he had achieved what Mr. 
Steere calls “a rare degree” of that 
for which he sought. 

The wisdom of Thomas Kelly’s life 
and of this book centers around the 
practice of the presence of God. Life, 
to be meaningful, must be lived from 
a Center and with an attitude of con- 
stant internal prayer. Whatever we 
are doing, Kelly says, we must carry 
out into the world the “sanctuary 
frame of mind,” living life on more 
than one level at the same time. 

Kelly says that we are too prone 
to give false explanation of the com- 
plexity of our lives. It lies not so 
much in our environments as in our- 
selves. “The outer distractions of our 
interests reflect an inner lack of inte- 
gration of our own lives.” Our work 
and our interests must be simplified to 
the minimum needed to satisfy our real 
needs. 

In a chapter on “Holy Obedience” 
the author adds a note of consolation 
and faith for us in this year of war 





and unparalleled hate and suffering. 
Remember, “Be not fooled by the 
world’s power. Imposing institutions 
of war and imperialism and greed are 
wholly vulnerable, for they, and we, 
are forever in the hands of a conquer- 
ing God. ... Will you be wise enough 
and humble enough to be little fools of 
God ?” 
Roy FIncH 


A Creed for Today 
William Adams Brown. Scribner. $2.50 


Beginning with the recognition that 
a loss of faith in the possibility of 
achieving a unifying creed of any kind 
has accompanied the contemporary 
loss of faith in religion, the author 
sets out to describe a creed based on 
realities which outlast change. The 
claim is made that we have the data 
at hand for the enterprise of making 
a creed about the things that matter 
most for us. And the data is to be 
found, Dr. Brown declares, in the 
fields of science, politics, and religion, 
for from these can be discovered what 
we need to know of nature, society, 
and God. Having analyzed each of 
these fields, as they bear on the diffi- 
cult problems of our time, the conclu- 
sion is drawn that free men in search 
of a creed will obtain most help from 
religion—the Christian religion. 

There is nothing new in the claims 
Dr. Brown makes for Christianity or 
the criticisms made of totalitarianism. 
And his conception of pacifism as 
essentially negative is all too common, 
But he has used language that is fresh, 
intelligible, and challenging to this 
generation of college students. Gains 
in directness and the power to convince 
would have been made by condensa- 
tion, but those students who lack 
faith for these times will be rewarded 
by reading in its entirety this accepta- 
ble presentation of what the author be- 
lieves is a loyalty sufficient to unite 
free men. 

Cyrus R. PANGRBORN 
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Now We Must Choose 


(Henry Nelson Wieman. Macmil- 
lan., 1941. $2.) 


Mr. Wieman in this book does a lot 
of hard thinking about our democratic 
society, its sources and its goals, and 
presents systematic ideas with calcu- 
lating realism. This is no book for 
sentimentalists, or for idealists who re- 
fuse to face the consequences of their 
ideals and submit them to intellectual 
defense or scrutiny. Neither senti- 
mentalist nor idealist will find inspira- 
tion here. For those however who 
realize how desperately democracy 
needs a concrete expression of its 
nebulous beliefs, in intellectual-and re- 
ligious terms, Now We Must Choose 
is a must. 

It is a challenge rather than a bible, 
for only a very unusual person could 
accept the author’s formulations as 
they stand. Such paradoxes as “cre- 
ative conflict” will rankle in many a 
mind and set it thinking. Yet Wieman 
has put the burden of responsibility on 
us, his readers. If we are to continue 
to have a democratic society in these 
days we must define the basis of our 
faith in it. This book is his contribu- 
tion; it should stimulate us to make 
ours. 

C.W. 


Shake Hands With The Dragon 
(Carl Glick. McGraw, 1941. $2.75.) 


You may be preparing for foreign, 
missionary service or you may be 
looking for some priceless _ stories 
to weave into a World Student Ser- 
vice Fund campaign speech; or it is 
barely possible that you may just want 
some good fun with a book. This hu- 
man document by a reporter who acci- 
dentally found himself the W.P.A. 
leader of a Chinese Boys’ Club in 
New York’s Church of All Nations 
is a cure-all for any student ailments. 
You will be introduced to Chinese 
philosophy in painless doses; you can 
glean much wisdom about human rela- 
tionships and frailties; you will meet 
some of the problems confronting 
those who are born American citizens 
and treated as foreigners. But above 
all you will have a whale of a good 
time. The qualities which have car- 
ried the Chinese people through four 
years of war are to be found effort- 
lessly in this picture of the strange- 
ness, saneness, and above all else the 
rich humor which characterizes this 
quarter of the population of the globe. 
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BOOK NOTES 


By an Unknown Disciple. A new 
edition of this story of the Gospel 
events, told with rare charm and sim- 
plicity. Attractive pen-drawn illustra- 
tions. (Harper, $2.00) 

Discovery: A Guidebook for’ Liv- 
ing. Robert M. Bartlett. A notable 
scrapbook—mostly prose, some poetry 
and all related to the business of liv- 
ing. Public speakers and writers will 
draw on its sparkling bits, clipped 
from the books of Irwin Edman, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Eduard Benes, 
Clifton Fadiman, Luther Burbank, 
Jane Addams, Louis Adamic, Madam 
Chiang Kai-Shek, Nicholas Berdyaev 
—to mention only enough names to 
give you an idea. (Association Press, 
$1.50) 


New Pamphlets 


Tuey Gor tHE BLAME (A timely 
study of innocent scapegoats in his- 
tory used by dictators to provide an 
outlet for grievances of their peo- 
ple)—Kenneth M. Gould; 25c. 

Seven Papers ON YMCA STRATEGY 
1IN War TiMe—writers; Harrison 
S. Elliott, F. Ernest Johnson, Chan- 
ning Tobias, and others; 25c. 

PROSTITUTION AND THE War (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet), (Prevalence of 
venereal diseases; controls )}—Philip 
S. Broughton; 10c. 

RELIGION AND THE Goop SOCIETY 
(Presenting together the principal 
statements from Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant sources on major s0- 
cial issues )—Benson Y. Landis; 50c. 


Order from Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Who’s Who 
Joun CoLeEMAN BENNETT is author 
of Christian Realism and other books 


Douctas Steere is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Haverford 
College and author of the widely read 
Prayer in the Hazen series. 

MARGARET FRAKES is a free-lance 
writer who has made a special study 
of motion pictures. 

Jay HoHENSTINE is a graduate stu- 
dent in economics working toward a 
Ph.D. at the University of Ohio. 

Rutu I. Seapury is a secretary of 
the American Board for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


RoLAND E.L.iott is Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Council of Stu- 
dent Christian Associations. 
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